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For the Woman's Journal. 
THE WHITE KOSE ANSWER. 


BY MRB. J. V. H. KOONS. 
Miss Prudy lived a‘l by hereelf. 
Clean and sweet was every shelf 
And nm ok and corer of her cot; 
And filled with flowers was every spot 
About her place, except the walks, 
Where lovers ne'er had moonlight talks. 
And many a bird its happiest song 
Loved there to sing the whole day long, 
To revel in the atmosphere 
That other beings thought ‘so queer.” 
Books, dear good books she knew ‘‘by heart," 
Were of her lonely life a part. 
And this is what I heard her say 
One evening, as I passed that way: 
“Here is my home, and here shail I 
Enjoy ite quiet till I die; 
For girls are flirts and boys are fops, 
As giddy as so many tops. 
They spin around, the foolish things, 
Unconscious that old Time has winge. 
And women are £0 eelfish now, 
I would not have one, anyhow, 
Evea for company; and men— 
Full nine are tyrants out of ten— 
I'll not have one of them about, 
So long as I can do without. 
Though I've been wondering here, of late, 
If ail the fault’s in me or fate, 
That I've not one who dares extend 
His hand to me and call me friend, 
Because I know, down in my heart, 
There's love enough, and I could pact 
With what would bless one worthy life, 
If euch should need me for his wife. 
And I've been thinking Daniel Lee 
Wus comehow foreordained.for me, 
And I for hin;—but who shall say? 
Wheu I was sick the other day 
He drove Lis carriage round this way 
And eaid I needed rest aud air. 
I thanked him, but I did not dare 
To take a seat beside him then. 
(Thongh he’s the very best of men— 
A bachelor of forty-five). 
But who, I pray, would dare to drive, 
In euch @ case, before the eyes 
Of gossips, rubber-tongued and wise 
Concerning every enterprise 
An unsuspecting neighbor tries? 
For I am thirty-five and more— 
Was ever one so cramped before? 
Last Sunday night Dan sat and wrote, 
And in my hymn-book slipped this note: 
‘Dear Prudence, pardon me, I pray, 
If aught is wrong in what I say. 
Year after year I’ve thought of thee, 
And feel that thou hast thought of me. 
But some way now I must express 
The constant longing loneliness 
That sends my hungry heart to thee. 
I beg thee, Prudence, answer me— 
Wilt thou be mine? Then Sunday next 
Before the preacher reads his text 
Let’s hand in hand go up the aisle; 
(What though the congregation smile?) 
Let’s proudly go, and there avow 
The love that binds our spirits now. 
If thou canst grant me this, act true, 
And drop that white rose in thy pew. 
The sign to him will answer be 
Who loves thee as his life.—Dan Len.’ 
I took the white rose from my hair, 
Of course I did, and dropped it there. 
Who wouldn't have dropped it in her pew 
If with the rose her heart went too? 
To be consistent, many die; 
Shall I deny my love? Not I. 
The old world now is as the dead— 
It matters not what may be said. 
Whose business is it, anyway, 
What Dan and I next Sabbath say? 
My best silk’s ready, all the lace 
Is quilled preciselv in its place. A 
This white rose-bud by then will blow 
As fragrant, sweet and white as snow. 
With it I'll fasten up my hair, 
And he, I know, will think me fair. 
I'll meet him at the old church door— 
He shall be lonely nevermore. 
For I shall be his own true bride, 
And then with him I'll dare to ride. 





And I ehall free and happy be 

And mothers and maids shall envy me.” 
And thus were Dan and Prady wed. 

What ‘‘might have been” was never said. 

And Dan lived on all just the same— 

Not so his wife. Here lies the shame. 

That worth, where folks are civilized, 

Should be ignored and ostracized! 

For Prudy’s all the fashion now; 

Society its happiest bow 

Makes her. ‘Tis right; why not before? 

*Twas due as much and needed more. 

Bat still old custom's iron foot 

On each lone woman's life is put. 

Muncie, Ind. 








AN APPEAL OF TWO HUNDRED 
YEARS AGO. 

Mary Wollstonecraft, who wrote a hun- 
dred years ago, is commonly spoken of as 
the first Englishwoman who demanded even 
an intellectual equality for her sex. But 
there lies before me a book published near- 
ly a hundred years before the “Rights of 
Woman,” and making, with less eloquence, 
but more wit and tact, essentially the same 
demand. It was written by a woman who 
had the respect of all who knew her, who 
was the friend of Bishop Atterbury,—to 
whom some of her works were attributed, 
—of John Evelyn, and of other worthies 
of that period. I referto Mrs. Mary Astell, 
who wrote in 1696 ‘‘An Essay in Defence 
of the Female Sex, ip a letter to a Lady, 
written by a Lady.” My edition isthe third, 
and bears the date of 1697. 

The name of Mrs. Astell will not be found 
in the ordinary cyclopedias, but Mrs. Hale’s 
‘Record of Distinguished Women” con- 
tains a full account of her. We know that 
she was the daughter of an English mer- 
chant, and had received from a clerical 
uncle an education then unusual. She had 
studied Latin and French, mathematics, 
logic and philosophy; and had read much 
of Cicero and Seneca in the original, and of 
Plato and Epictetus in Latin translations. 
Her first book, published at twenty-seven, 
was ‘‘Letters concerning the Love of God”; 
and her ‘‘Defence of the Female Sex” ap- 
peared the year after. 

She clearly points out, very early in the 
argument, the considerations that sti!l need 
to be urged upon our young lawyers and 
our recent college graduates, namely: that 
there can be no fair comparison between 
the intellects of men and women until the 
latter have had, for several generations at 
least, something like a decent opportunity 
for education. She puts it ‘thus tersely, in 
words that might well be painted on the 
walls of some of our universities: 


‘“‘A man ought no more to value himself 
upon being Wiserthan a Woman, if he owe 
his advantage to a better Education and 
greater means of Information than he ought 
to boast of his Courage for beating a Man 
when his Hands were bound.” (P. 20.) 


In analyzing the intellectual differences 
between men and women, she quotes Locke 
to show that all souls are essentially alike; 
and refers to ‘‘learned Physicians” to show 
that there is no difference between the sexes 
as tothat part of the physical organization 
which has direct influence over the mind. 
And she thus ingeniously fortifies herself 
by the example of the lower animals; using 
her point with a clearness and directness 
that reminds one of Locke’s famous essay: 


“Let us appeal yet further to Ex- 
perience, and observe those Creatures that 
deviate least from simple Nature, and see if 
we can find any difference in Sense or un- 
derstanding between Males and Females. 
In these we may see Nature plainest, who 
lie under no constraint of Custom or Laws, 
but those of Passion or Appetite, which are 
Nature’s, and know no difference of Edu- 
cation, nor receive any oe [bias] by 
prejudice. We see great distance in De- 
= of Understanding, Wit, Cunning and 

ocility (call them what you please) be- 
tween the several Species of Brutes. An 
Ape, a Dog, a Fox, are by daily Observa- 
tion, found to be more Docile and more 
Subtle than an Ox, a Swine or a Sheep. 
But a She Ape is as full ef, and as ready at 
Imitation as a He; a Bitch will learn as 
many Trieks in as short a time as a Dog; a 
Female Fox has as many Wiles as a Male. 
A thousand instances of this kind might be 
produced; but I think these are so plain, 
that to instance more were a superfluous la- 
bor; I shall only once more take notice, 
that in Brutes and other Animals there is 
no difference between Male and Female in 
point of Sagacity, notwithstanding there is 
the same distinction of Sexes, there is be- 
tween Men and Women.” [Pp. 13-4,] 

With a good deal of wit and ingenuity, 
Mrs. Asteli turns the greater physical 
strength of men into an argument against 
themselves, and gravely asserts that this 
very physical superiority dulls their wit. 
She says: 

“IT have yet anuther argument from Na- 
ture, which is that the very Make and Tem- 
per of our Bodies show that we were never 
designed for Fatigue; and the vivacity of 
our Wits and Readiness of our Invention 
(which are confess’d even by our Adversa- 





ries) demonstrate that we were chiefly in- 
tended for Thought and the Exercise of the 
Mind. Whereas on the contrary it is ap 
poress from the strength and size of their 

imbs, the Vigor and Hardiness of their 
Constitutions, that men were purposely 
fram’d and contriv’d for Action and Labor. 
And berein the Wisdom and Contrivance of 
Providence is abundantly manifested ; for, 
as the one sex is fortified with Courage and 
Ability to undergo the necessary Drudgery 
of Heap Materials for the sustenance 
of Life in both; so the other is furnished 
with Ingenuity and Prudence for the order- 
ly management and distribution of it, for 
the Relief and Comfort of a Family; and 
is over and above enriched with a peculiar 
Tenderness and Care requisite to the Cher- 
ishing their poor helpless Off-spring. I 
know our Opposers usually miscall our 
quickness of Thought, Fancy and Flash, 
and christen their own heaviness by the 
specious names of Judgment and Solidity; 
but it is easie to retort upon ‘em the re- 
proachful ones of Dulness and Stupidity 
with more Justice.” (Pp. 18-9.) 


This last sentence touches sharply and 
boldly a point of difference which sti:l re- 
mains open for discussion. Indeed our au- 
thor satirizes men very freely, though al- 
ways amiably; and her delineations of the 
typesof masculine character prevailing at 
that period, as the pedant, the squire, the 
beau, the virtuoso, the poetaster, the ‘‘city- 
critick,”’ and so on, have touches in them 
which remind tie reader of the Tatler and 
Spectator, though these did not follow until 
ten years later. We obtain too some valu- 
able side-lights on the position of women 
in other countries of Europe. We find, 
for instance, that the thrifty Dutch then 
took the Jead, as the French now do, in the 
business education of women. ‘i’hus: 


“Let us look a little further, and view 
our Sex in a state of more imp-ovement, 
amongst our Neighbours the Dutch. There 
we shall find them managing not only the 
Domestic Affairs of the Family, but making 
and receiving all Payments as well great as 
small, keeping the Bouks, ballancing the 
Accounts, and doing all the Business, even 
the nicest of Merchants, with as much Dex- 
terity and Exactness as their or our Men 
cando. And I have heard some of our 
considerable Merchants blume the conduct 
of our Country-Men in this point; that they 
breed our women so ignorant of business; 
whereas were they taught Arithmetick and 
other Arts which require not much bodily 
strength, they might supply the places of 
abundance of lusty Men now employed in 
sedentary business. .. Beside that it might 
prevent the ruine of many Families, which 
is often occasioned by the Death of Mer- 
chants in full Business, and leaving their 
Accounts perplexed, and embroil’d to a 
Widdow and Orphans, who understanding 
nothing of the Husband or Father’s Busi- 
ness, occasions the Rending, and oftentimes 
the utter Confounding a fair Estate; which 
might be prevented, did the Wise but un- 
derstand Merchants Accounts, and were 
made acquainted with the Books.” (Pp. 
16-7.) 


It shows the acuteness of Mrs, Astell that 
she early pointed out what others have 
since noticed, that women have derived 
some advantage, as well as many disadvan- 
tages, from the absence of that merely scho- 
lastic education which prevailed in the 
universities of her day. She certainly states 
in a very lively way, the result. 


I have often thought that the not teach- 
ing Women Latin and Greek was an advan- 
tage to them, if it were rightly consider’d, 
and might be improv’d toa great heighth. 
For Girles, after they can Read and Write 
(if they be of any Fashion) are taught such 
things as take not up their whole time, and 
not being suffer’d to run about at liberty as 
Boys, are furnish’d among other toys with 
Books, such as Romances, Novels, Plays and 
Poems ; which though they read carelessly 
only for Diversion, yet unawares to them 
give ’em very early a considerable Command 
both of Words and Sense; which are farth- 
er improv’d by their making and receiving 
Visits with their Mothers, which gives them 
betimes the opportunity of imitating, con- 
versing with and knowing the manner and 
address of elder Persons. ‘I'hese 1 take to 
be the true Reasons why a Girl of Fifteen is 
reckon’d as ripe as a Boy of One and Twen- 
ty, and not any natural forwardness of Ma- 
turity, as some People would have it. These 
advantages the education of Boys deprives 
them of, who drudge away the Vigour of 
their Memories at Words, useless ever after 
to most of them, and at Seventeen or Eigh- 
teen are to begin their Alphabet of Sense, 
and are but where the Girles were at Nine 
or Ten. (Pp. 57-8.) 

There are few subjects more interesting 
than the history of the intellectual develop- 
ment of Woman; there isa whole library 
of quaint old literature on the subject, in 
various languages, but who among us will 
ever have the leisure even to explore its 
treasures, much less to describe them? 

T. W. 





o.<« 


THE SCHOOL SUFFRAGE LAW PASSED. 


The amended School Suffrage law passed 
to be engrossed in the Massachusetts Senate 
on Wednesday last. This will improve the 
matter, but only full Suffrage will settle it. 





MADAME DE STAEL. 

Epitor JouRNAL:—In my childhood ané 
early youth in Salem, Mass., I was conver- 
sant with the works of Madame de Staél, 
and with acircle of cultivated women there, 
who were her enthusiastic readers. Then 
I received my life-long impression of wo- 
man’s being as great in intellectual power 
and influence as man. It seemed to bea 
foregone conclusion in the society adorned 
by Mrs. Tom Saunders, Mrs. Lorena Pick- 
ering, Mrs. Dr. Prince, Miss Susan Burley, 
and such, and it was enforced on my mind 
by maternal instruction and example, that 
it was the supreme duty to quietly assert 
the prerogative of American women to take 
charge of the literary and esthetic interests 
of society, in that season of our national 
history when men were and must be mainly 
occupied in getting the outward means of 
living from a yet undeveloped nature, teem- 
ing with material, under a government rich 
with opportunity. 

I remember reading Madame de Staél’s 
treatise, ‘‘The Influence of Literature on 
Society,” beforeI was fifteen years old, and 
1 feel that the ideal there embodied had the 
most marked influence on my own and my 
companions’ early life. So it delights me 
to have the ideal revived as by this noble 
work of Dr. Stevens’s. It proves that what 
is so importunately asked for in these days 
has been enjoyed. Madame de Staél had 
the political influence we feel that society 
needs from women, and it was acknowl- 
edged. The salon did, then, what Woman 
Suffrage only can do with us. 

EvizasetH P, PEABODY. 
TEMPERANCE AND WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 

Women’s temperance unions appear to 
me to be a sort of Jobn the Baptist to the 
Suffrage movement. Although loyal tu the 
central idea of the organization,—never 
hiating at political rights for women,—yet 
the result of their labor is ever pointing to 
the ballot. It goes without saying that 
they are crippled and their work is half 
lost for want of the Suffrage. 

I was forcibly impressed with this in some 
efforts that we made in this town to secure 
a majority of temperance men on our Board 
of Excise. We petitioned the voters—the 
sovereigns of the town—and obtained per- 
mission to go into their caucuses and urge 
the adoption of our pians; we held meet- 
ings, private and public; served a collation 
on town-meeting day to more than two 
hundred men, hoping thereby to keep such 
as might fall into temptation elsewhere 
from doing so, and to secure from them an 
honest vote in their sober senses. The liq- 
uor interest triumphed by a much smaller 
majority than usual, and it must have been 
apparent to all that the women only needed 
the ballot to achieve a victory. 

The old talk about politics contaminating 
women never seemed to meso puerile. Our 
collation was served in a room adjacent to 
the polls, and there was necessarily a free 
mingling of women and voters, but I have 
not heard that any detriment was sustained 
on either side. It must be that the right 
to vote is the demoralizing thing. At the 
caucuses our delegation had a most courte- 
ous and pleasant reception. Never in Leg- 
islative Hall or elsewhere have we hada 
more respectful hearing. Iam sorry to say 
we did not influence them all to vote right, 
but interest and appetite are strong. Pipes 
and cigars were banished, 1n anticipation of 
our brief interview, and all were orderly 
and quiet. 

Thus, in a similar way, all over the coun- 
try, not merely in temperance organiza- 
tions, but in all societies and charities con- 
ducted by women, are they being educated 
in public affairs, and the way is being open- 
ed for the exercise of political rights. 

J. EvizaBetH JONEs. 





Vernon, N. Y. 
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THE NEXT WOMAN’S CONGRESS. 


The Woman's Congress will hold its next 
meeting in Buffalo, on the 19th, 20th and 
2ist of October next, and the third confer- 
ence will be held there upon the previous 
evening. 

The nominating committee are Miss Mary 
F. Eastman, Massachusetts, chairman; Mrs. 
Emma C. Bascom, Wisconsin; Mrs. Ruth 
C. Dennison, District of Columbia; Mrs. 
Ellen Mitchell, Illinois; Mrs. Marye Louise 
Thomas, Pennsylvania; Mrs. Sarah E. 
Johonnot, New York, and Mrs. Sarah E. 
Seelye, Ohio. There have been four resig- 
nations from the elected board, viz: Mrs. 
A. R. Spofford, of D. C., whose place is 
filled by aeeehes Mrs. O'Connor. Anna 
C. Brackett, of New York, supplied by 
Anna D. French, M. D. Mrs. Goddard, of 
Kentucky, for whom Miss Laura Clay is 
substituted, and Mrs. Doggett, as chairman 
of art committee, which will now be offici- 
ated by Clara M. Holmes, of Iowa. 








‘nes 
CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Miss Atice E. FietcuEr is about to go 
to Europe to continue her archeological re- 
searches. 


Mrs. E. L. Saxon of New Orleans is 
about to make a tour in Texas in the intér- 
est of equal rights for women. 


Miss Mary WIt.tams has been chosen 


corresponding and recording secretary of 
the public library of Northboro. 


Mrs. A. G. Woo.son has accepted an in- 
vitation to give a course of six lectures in 
Fall River, Mass., to a large private audi- 
ence already assured, and the course began 
Wednesday last. 

Miss LILIAN WHITING, now on the edito- 
rial staff of the Boston 7raveller, brings to 
that paper freshness and grace, with good 
sense, On many problems which are of per- 
manent interest to the human family. 

Carniz A. Basser has been engaged by 
the Freewill Baptist Church of Gowanda, 
N. Y., to preach for them next year. Miss 
Bassett has been with this society only a few 
weeks, but the congregation has increased. 
Among her most attentive listeners is a class 
of boys and young men. 


Mrs. Emrty Tauzor, secretary of the ed- 
ucational department of the American So- 
cial Science Association, 66 Marlborough 
street, Boston, Mass., desites mothers to 
note dates of the development of the differ- 
ent faculties of their babies, and communi- 
cate with her before July 15. 

Mrs. M. J. Peters of Jamaica Plain has 
three pictures in silks and crewels on exhi- 
bition at the Art Museum. One is a moon- 
light scene, and gives the broad reflection 
of the moon on the water, with palm trees 
on the shore; another is a bright sunset, 
and the third is an ocean view. 

Mrs. Hayes takes to her Fremont (0.) 
home a $1200 pair of curtains, given her by 
the Ottawa (Lll.) temperance women. The 
curtains are made of ivory sitk™shéeting, 
embroidered with sunflowers and pomegran- 
ates. - A band of brown plush crosses each, 
and they are lined with pale blue silk. 

Miss Paving O. Cook of Milford, whose 
name did not appear on any of the tickets, 
received two hundred votes for school com- 
mittee. These must have been cast by 
“stickers” being pasted over names of can- 
didates on regular tickets. Mrs. Exiza N. 
Tart came within twenty-four votes of 
election as a member of the school commit- 
tee 


Mrs. CagniE Kitcore of Philadelphia 
through Mr. Wolfe, presented a petition to 
the Legislature asking that the bill allowing 
women to practice as attorneys in the courts 
of this State, may be enacted into a law, 
and requesting the use of the hall of the 
House for the purpose of delivering an ad- 
dress on this subject on Wednesday evening, 
March 23. The request was granted. 


Lavy Lt, wife of the viceroy of the Pro- 
vince of Peh-Chili, was very sick and could 
get no relief from Chinese treatment. Miss 
Howarp, an American missionary physi- 
cian, was called in, and Lady Li recovered. 
Full of gratitude for the results of western 
medical skill, the viceroy established a dis- 
pensary, which has now developed into a 
fine hospital, established by native funds, 
for the benefit of sick and suffering Chinese, 
and in charge of Drs. McKenzie and How- 
ard. 

Frances E. WILLARD is drawing admir- 
ing crowds at the South Trinity Church, 
Charleston. She held an audience so large 
as to be phenomenal upon a night dark and 
threatening, following a rainy day. But 
Miss Willard’s preceding lectures had in- 
spired far more than admiration for her at- 
tractive gifts as a speaker—they had accom- 
plished their design and highest end, in 
arousing practical interest in the great cause 
which she advocates, and therefore neither 
frowning skies nor almost floating streets 
could prevent a very large audience from 
attending. She held the congregation in 
rapt and sympathetic attention. 

Mrs. E. C. Bouuzs, of Salem, read an in- 
teresting and exhaustive paper before the 
Natural History Society at its last meeting 
on the plants peculiar to the mountains of 
our own and other countries, Referring to 
the White Mountains the lecturer said there 
were four zones of vegetation upon its 
sides, the upper ones resembling the flora 
of Labrador. In general terms the flora of 
all mountain tops agrees with that found in 
the Arctic regions, but there are many 
variations to this rule, the specification of 
which formed an interesting feature of the 
lecture. A vote of thanks was passed to 
Mrs. Bolles and a request for her manu- 
script to publish in the proceedings of th 
society. 
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POETRY. 


For the Woman's Journal. 
MY CASTLES IN THE WEST, 








BY MAUDE SUTTON. 


When the purple evening shadows 
Fall across the bloomy meadows, 
"Wheb the sun is sinking dewnward, and the birds 
have gone to rest; 
Rising from the suneet’s glory, 
Like some court of olden story, 
I can see the lofty turrets of my castles in the 
West. 


Rocky towers by Nature builded, 
Massive pillars, sunshine gilded, 
Shining domes that pierce the heavens, capped by 
snows that never die; 
Time the works of men may humble, 
Proudest cities fade and crumble, 
Stil! through countless years my castles tower grand- 
ly to the sky. 
Terraced gardens on the ‘edges, 
Greenest forests on their edges, 
"Where dwell my little people in many a cosy nest; 
' Fairer than the elfin races, 
Fall of native airs and graces, 
Are my thousands of smal! subjects in my kingdom 
in the West. 


Trilling robins, scarlet breasted, 
Chattering blae-jays, golden crested, 
With throngs of happy humming-birds and myriads 
of bees; 
Whistling thrushes, silver throated, 
Dainty blue-birds, satin-coated,— 
“What inhabitants of fairy-land could lovelier be than 
these? 


The fairest of all flowers 
Bloom within my woodland bowers, 
And in my hillside gardens, where flashing mountain 
streams, 
Bursting through the ice that bound ther, 
And the snow-fields all around them, 
Dash downward, rainbow-tinted, like the wonder- 
land of dreams. 


Though the suvset’s glow is hidden, 
And the blast, by storm-clouds ridden, 
Sweeps o’er the darkening prairie, thunder pulsing 
in its breast; 
Still I know, beyond the gloaming, 
That my catarats are foaming, 
And the sunset rays are falling on my castles in the 
West. 
Webster City, lowa. 


80 IS THE STORY TOLD. 


A fair head meekly bowed, 
A shy glance coming after, 
Voices not over loud, 
And a low, sweet laughter; 
So is the story told 
Up in the cottage old 
Under the smoky rafter. 


A fair maid flushing red 
With an unknown feeling, 
But shamed to bow her head 
For all her lover's kneeling; 
So is the story told 
Down mid the white and gold 
Under the painted;ceiling. 
Blackwood. 
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CHILDREN AND LOVERS, 





BY ALFRED PERCIVAL GRAVES, 


We were children playing together, 
On Mona’s magic isle, 

In her witching Avril weather 
Of laughter, and siga, and smile. 

We were children, playing together, 
For a happy, happy while. 


We were lovers, straying together 
So lightly over the land, 

That we scarcely ruffled the heather, 
Hardly printed the sand. 

We were lovers, straying together 
On Mona’s fairy strand. 


And still there are children playing 
On the self same shore and hill; 
And still there are lovers straying 
By Mona’s elfin rill; 
For our children are round us playing, 
And we—we are lovers still. 
LINES. 


BY CHARLES G. AMES. 





How do the rivalets find their way? 
How do the flowers know the day, 
And open their cups to catch the ray? 


I see the germ to the sunlight reach. 
And the nestlings know the old bird’s speech; 
I do not see who is there to teach. 


I see the hare from the danger hide, 

And the stars through the pathless spaces ride; 
1 do not see that they have a guide. 

He is Eyes for All who is eyes for the mole; 
All motion goes to the rightful goal; 

O God! I can trust for the human soul, 








AUNT ’CINDA’S RANCH. 


There was plenty of game in the neigh- 
borhood of Aunt ’Cinda’s Ranch, as we 
had been told; but our informant had neg- 
lected to state that it was also one of the 
dreariest places on earth. Far as the eye 
could reach in every direction lay only 
prairie, prairie, prairie—treeless and flat, 
with short, trivial grass, and over the face 
of it all, that indescribable, tawny blur, pe- 
culiar to the outlying Kansas plains. The 
little level river in front of the ranch had no 
banks, and flowed sluggishly; the ranch it- 
self was a four-roomed cabin of melancholy 
adobe, flanked by a stone corral, in which 
were awkward racks and troughs for 
horses. . 

The interest and excitement of our chases 
after antelopes, jack-rabbits, and occasion- 
ally a wandering buffalo, served to kill time 
for us during the day, but when evening 
came, and we returned to the ranch, tired 
out and thinking of home, the sense of ex- 
ile became almost painful. The fact that 


the ranch was a stage station, where a brief 
halt was made for supper, alone redeemed 
it from utter desolation, for this gave us 
our sole glimpses of the distant world, in 


the faces and conversation of the passengers, 
with now and then astray newspaper. We 

used to stand watching the slow and gor- 

| geous sunset with a pretty pretense of ad- 
»miration, when, ing reality, our thoughts 
‘were bent upon catching sight of the first 
curl of dust that should denote the approach- 
ing stage. The passengers were not always 
either attractive or communicative, but all 
the same we hailed them warmly; and when 
they left, the horizon seemed swiftly to 
widen, and the stars to-creep farther up- 
ward in the high, inhospitable sky. 

It was at such empty times that we turned 
forlornly to our associates of the ranch—to 
the landlady, Aunt 'Cinda McMillan, and 
the swarthy Mexican and his wife, who 
were in her service. The resource was an 
unprofitable one at first; but gradually we 
found Aunt ’Cinda to be a character worth 
knowing, and you may be sure we left no 
artifice untried to win from her all she had 
to tell. She was robust, strong featured, 
and about forty-five years old; there were 
streaks of gray in her heavy black hair, a 
few wrinkles in her cheeks; her eyes had 
an alert and seeking look, such as you see 
in the eyes of persons who live much alone. 
Sometimes, when she grew animated, and a 
fleeting smile came to her aid, we could be- 
lieve that in her girlish days she had lacked 
but little—say merely a change of mouth— 
to make her pretty. But it was ber story, 
and not herself, that mainly held our at- 
tention and encouraged our inquiries; in- 
deed, she usually appeared, when recount- 
ing the strange incidents of her history, to 
be talking of some one else, so free from 
vanity was she, and so candid. 

She had been reared, we learned, in the 
Boone’s Lick country, in Missouri, and 
there had Aaron McMillan known and 
wooed her. The memory of her courtship 
was very vivid to her, and she dwelt upon 
it with lingering fondness. ‘Aaron wasn’t 
the purtiest man in the world, by long odds,” 
she would say; ‘‘he was light-complected 
and had sandy beard, and freckles; but he 
was jest as good as ever they make’em. [| 
disremember how ’twas that he first begun 
keepin’ company with me. Ther’ was like- 
lier gals than me in the settlement: Lucy 
Walker, for one, that sung alto and played 
onto the melodeon; and Samanthy Pettis, 
that had money in her own right, an’ sech 
little taperin’ feet, an’ she liked to show 
’em, too. But Aaron an’ me, we both tuk 
a shine t’ each other, an’ he didn’t ’pear’s if 
he keered a button for any o’ the balance of 
’em. ‘’Cindy,’ he used tosay, ‘some gals 
is purty an’ high-steppin’, an’ someis handy 
about bakin’ an’ weavin’ an’ sech, an’ some 
is peart in l’arnin’; but it’s the average as 
counts, Cindy.’ I'll never forgit that, not 
if I live a thousan’ years, ‘It’s the average 
as counts’; I can a’most hear him sayin’ that 
now. He used to cometo see me every 
other Sunday, rain or shine, an’ when the’ 
was a moon, he’d take me to meetin’, over 
to the Chapel, four mile away. The 
Campbellites an’ Methodis’ used to have 
union meetin’s there, an’ revivals, an’ 
shoutin’. Aaron’s folks was Campbellites, 
an’ he leant that way, and mine was Baptis’. 
But we didn’t never argy about religion. 
Bless yon, no.” 

Then she would detail to us, bit by bit, 
the current of their closer talks together, as 
they rode homeward from church, or sat 
upon the porch behind the morning-glories. 
It could hardly be called love making, 
Aunt ’Cinda herself termed it ‘‘sparkin’,” 
and even that sounded too hectic for an in- 
tercourse that had in it apparently so little 
of passion,—so small a cance of heart- 
break. But perhaps beneath that calm sur- 
face, beyond grasp of expression, had 
throbbed a wealth of reverent and tender 
preference that was worth everything else 
in life—these simple, undemonstrative na- 
tures so frequently shame the best of love’s 
examples with their unguessed and quiet 
power. Certainly this humble woman, no 
longer young, and living over again that 
far-off dream, still kept her faith and made 
a royal comfort of it. And yet, so far as 
we could ascertain, her matter-of fact Aaron 
ha but once in all their courtship ventured 
to kiss her. ‘‘I’ll never forgit it, not to my 
dyin’ day,” she said. ‘‘It was of a Sunday 
night, the last Sunday in September, out 
by the gate, as he was goin’ away. We'd 
been a talkin’ of things as furrin as could 
be to sparkin’, an’ all of a sudden, like’s if 
he’d been possessed, he put his face close 
up to mine,—and I declare to gracious, I 
couldn’t ’a’ been worse su’prised if he’d ’a’ 
hit me. ‘Land sakes, Aaron!’ I screamed. 
An’ the next minute I snickered right out. 
I couldn’t help it for seein’ how flustered he 
was, and kind o’ ondecided. I vow, I 
b’lieve he thought he’d miffed me. But he 
hadn’t. Lordy, lordy, it comes back to me 
jest like ’twas only yisterday.” 

Then she dropped her head, and her fin- 
gers twitched at her apron, as she added, in 
a deprecating tone: 

“You "uns ’ll think I’m soft, I expect; 
but I can’t help it. I can’t forget some 
things.” The tears in her eyes said as 
much, and more. , 

They were married in time, we came to 
know, and went to housekeeping; but they 
were poor; they had to rent land; bad luck 
followed their planting, and finally, Aaron 





determined to go west with the Santa Fé 
freighters, many of whom, once as poor as 





himself, had been known to return from 
that mysterious region with money enough 
to buy well-improved farms in the Boone’s 
Lick country. ‘‘I didn’t cross him about 
it,” said Aunt ’Cinda; ‘‘he was allers dread- 
ful sot in his ways, an’ couldn’t be coaxed 
ag’in’ the grain. That was his weak spot; 
everybody has one, you know. It was 
a’most too much for me to see him start off 
on sech a journey, but I made’ myself think 
it would turn out for the best; an’ I know- 
ed he’d come bacx.” 

Two years passed, however, and he did 
not return, nor did she hear aught from 
him, except that he bad duly reached Santa 
Fé. A third year, almost, dragged away 
without sight or tidings of him; and then 
she resolved to move out into Kansas, along 
the route he had taken,—‘‘so’s to be nigher 
to him,” she told us, ‘‘an’ meet him as he 
come home.” And so she had been push- 
ing on from place to place, through hard- 
ship and danger, by the great trail across 
the plains, until now she could see, on a 
clear day, the outlines of the mountains 
that she knew he must pass over on his way 
eastward. She had supported herself by 
cooking and washing for the freighters, and 
caring for the sick who tell in her way, and 
at length had contrived, after years of 
‘‘scrimpin’ an’ dickerin’,” as she described 
it, to secure this isolated ranch, where she 
dispensed hot meals at a dollar each, in- 
cluding soda biscuits and the accompani- 
ment of areal table-cloth. And here she 
waited, watchful and patient, for the truant 
husband. ‘‘He’s sure to come,” she would 
say. ‘‘and I can’t miss him; ’twouldn’t 
su’prise me to have him drop in any day.” 
She scanned the faces of the alighting pas- 
sengers from the stage every evening with 
habitual eagerness, and yet a trifle timidly, 
as if doubtful about the kind of reception 
he would give her; indeed, she said once: 
“I dunno but it'll rile ’im to meet up with 
me so sudden away out here, an’ him 
a-thinkin’ I’m in Missouri; may be 1 hadn’t 
orter ’a’ come.” Every day some special 
dish was cooked as he had been wont to 
prefer it; the best bed, in a room by itself, 
was dept always vacant for him; regularly, 
each afternoon, she would unloose her 
abundant hair and gather it into a long, 
thick braid, after the obsolete fashion of 
her girlhood, and tie it with a scrap of rib- 
bon—because ‘‘Aaron liked it better that 
way.” 

The fact that she had received but one 
letter from him in all the long years did not 
seem so unaccountable after she informed 
us that, owing to early neglect, he was ‘‘on- 
handy with a pez,” and generally had his 
writing done by proxy. In strict truth, he 
probably could not write a word. “But 
he knows figgers jest as nat’ral as kin be,” 
she hastened to plead for him, ‘‘an’ I never 
seed the steer or hug ’at he couldn’t guess 
the heft of nigh onto a few pound; an’ no- 
body could ever beat ’im a-cipherin’ out 
cornin the crib.” She refused, also, to 
confess a moment’s uneasiness as to his per- 
sonal safety; both his absence and his si- 
lence failed to disconcert her. ‘‘He kin 
take keer of hisself anywheres,” she declar- 
ed, with evident pride, ‘‘an’ if he’s done 
got hurt or made way with, I'd have some 
warnin’ of it, in a dream or somethin’. But 
I aint had’s much as a sign in the coffee- 
groun’s to make me afeard. Of course he’ll 
come back. What inthe world would he 
stay away for?” 

It was idle to dispute such trust, even 
silently. Not only that, it was impossible 
to avoid sharing it, and soon it became as 
much our habit as it was hers, to look from 
day to day for the coming of the absent 
husband. So minutely did she talk of him 
that we believed we should recognize him 
at sight; in fact, we felt so sure of this, and 
expectation came to be so fidgety with us, 
that often, when the weather was fair, we 
would stroll out for miles on our ponies to 
meet the stage and get an carlicr glance at 
the occupants, hoping thus to spy Aaron, 
and gallop back to Aunt ’Cinda with the 
good news of his approach. Such was our 
thought, our talk, as we entered leisurely 
ulong the trail one quiet evening, and, 
rounding a curve, came meeting a single 
queer, covered wagon, drawn by oxen, and 
creaking piteously. Inside the vehicle lay 
a man, with pallid face and long, straggling 
whiskers, who raised himself on his elbow 
to salute us, and then sank down again with 
an expression of pain; near his side slept a 
baby; the wife and mother sat in front, on 
a tilting seat, guiding ‘‘the critters” with a 
well-worn Mexican goad. It was a novel 
sight, and provoked at once both curiosity 
and sympathy. We forgot about the stage, 
we forgot about Aaron; and when the baby 
awoke presently, and put its tiny fists to its 
cheeks and gazed at us in shy, debating 
wonder—as i! trying to identify us with 
something seen in its just-vanished dream, 
—we almost ceased to realize the great, far- 
stretching and empty periphery of desert, a 
child was such a godsend there. 

“Yes,” said the woman, as we wheeled 
about, and rode beside the wagon, with our 
ponies reined in to suit the slow gait of the 
oxen, ‘‘Yes, I think she’s a toler’ble nice 
baby, myself. We call her Cutie, but her 
name’s Adeline, same’s mine. He named 
her”—indicating the pale and silent father, 
whose thin fingers clutched the child’s frock 
protectingly. 





‘Has your husband been sick long?” 

“More’n a month,” the man answered. 
“But I’m pickin’ up now. I ain’t nighso 
porely as I was back in the valley. If I 
could only get shet o’ these rheumatiz, I’d 
be all right. It’s the rheumatiz more’n 
anything else.” 

‘It’s the mount’n fever,” remarked the 
woman, in a kindly whisper; and then, 
speaking aloud and cheerily, ‘Yes, he’s 
doin’ splendid now,” she continued, ‘‘an’ 
don’t need nothin’ but to keep quiet, "less it 
mought be wild cherry bitters, if we had 
‘em. W’y, two weeks ago, he was jest 
plain skin and bones. His own mother 
wouldn’t ’a’ knowed him.” 

“I seed my shadder on the grass one day,” 
the man called out, with a grim chuckle, 
“an’ it skeert me.” 

He did not speak again, except in an un- 
dertone to the restless child, during the 
hour or more that we plodded along to- 
gether; but the woman was talkative, and 
we gleaned from her, by easy degrees, that 
they had been living in New Mexico, and 
were now on their way back ‘‘to God’s 
country,” east of the plains, ‘‘everlastin’ly 
put out,” as she expressed it, “with the 
greasers, an’ their lazy, triflin’, good-for- 
nothin’ ways.” She had lost one husband 
there, ‘‘shot by the sneakin’ Apaches,” and 
married another, and there Cutie had been 
born; and they milked goats there, and tied 
pigs to stakes, and had no society, and no 
rain; and sb on and soon, “It’s jest too 
ornery to talk about,” she exclaimed, and 
then went on talking about it faster than 
ever; and only our arrival at the ranch cut 
short her fluent and sneering disclosures. 

At sight of us, Aunt ’Cinda came hurry- 
ing forward. ‘‘For pity’s sake!” she said, 
and waited to be told what it all meant. 
We repeated briefly what facts we had gath- 
ered concerning the travelers, not omitting 
the baby, and laying some stress upon the 
man’s illness. 

“A sick man?” answered Aunt ’Cinda. 
“Fetch him right in. An’ the baby, too, 
an’ the woman—all of ’em,” she insisted, 
and turned to lead the way, murmuring to 
herself, in a pleased manner, ‘‘Goodness 
gracious, a baby!” 

The sick man rose with a sudden effort, 
and sat upright. The dusk had thickened 
and the stars were coming out, and the path 
to the door of the cabin, along which he 
cast a yearning look, was beginning to lose 
itself in the proximate and dusty sage- brush. 
“I guess I'd better stay in the wagon,” he 
observed; ‘‘the’ll be too many of us.” And 
then, glancing skyward, ‘‘It'’s a-goin’ to be 
a purty night,” he added, and dropped back 
upon his pallet. 

Aunt ’Cinda hesitated, listened, faced 
about, and slowly returned. The mother 
had just climbed down from her uncertain 
seat, and was hoiding the baby in her arms 
while she clumsily adjusted her skirts. 
With a soliciting gesture, but without 
speaking, Aunt ’Cinda took the child, and, 
stepping aside, turned its little surprised 
face to the stars and gazed upon it fixedly— 
wishing 1t were hers, we imagined. ‘You 
cunnin’ little darlin’,’’ she said, directly, 
and handed it back in the same peculiar, 
impulsive manner. Then she moved for- 
ward a few short paces, and stood, with 
bowed head, very close to the wagon. The 
sick man must have heard her, for imme- 
diately, almost, he was sitting up again, 
leaning out over the wagon-side. Her face, 
as she lifted it, touched his; there wasa 
fluttering instant’s pause; she grasped his 
hand: 

“If youain’t Aaron McMillan, you're his 
ghost!” 

We hastened to them. She had an arm 
about his neck, now, and his head was upon 
her shoulder. In the starlight, he looked 
to be sleeping. 

‘Don’t you know me, Aaron?” she said, 
fervently; ‘‘oh, don’t you know me?” 

The man opened his eyes with a curious 
start, and regarded her a minute like one 
amazed: 

“They told me—you was dead— ’Cindy.” 
He spoke slowly, in a choked and wavering 
tone, and made a motion asif to lie down 
again. 

“But I aint dead, Aaron,” urged Aunt 
’Cinda, tightening her hold upon him, and 
stroking his temples; ‘‘I aint dead, don’t 
you see? I’m right here by you, an’ a-hold- 
in’ your han’. I come away out here to 
meet you, Aaron’ Aint you glad to see me? 
It’s been so long. Don’t be mad at me, 
Aaron, don’t. I couldn't stan’ it to stay 
there, wher’ ev’ry step I took I got lone- 
somer an’ lonesomer, an’ it peared to me’s 
if you got furder and furder off. But I 
knowed you’d come back; and sometimes, 
Aaron, sometimes——” 

“Stop, ’Cindy, stop!” he interposed, with 
startling abruptness. ‘You don’t know 
what a fix I’m in.” 

But she did know—had we not told her, 
could she not see?—that he was very ill, and 
weak, and nervous; and he seemed to guess 
her thought, for in the next breath he said, 
“I don’t mean the sickness”; and then, 
pointing a finger in the direction of the 
mother and child, he added: ‘‘That’s my 
baby, yonder, ’Cindy.” 

He waited for her to reply; he looked up 
into her face imploringly; but she said not 
a word. Surely she had heard him; did she 
not understand? He waited a moment 





longer. Then he glanced again at her face, 
again pointed to the mother and child, and 
suddenly, with woe-begone but blunt and 
cruel force, exclaimed: 

*’Cindy, I—I’ve—got another wife!” 

She did not scream, poor woman, nor 
faint nor stir. The voice of the child broke 
the stillness, at length, with a quick, im- 
patient call, like the chirp of a hungry bird. 
And then Aunt ‘Cinda carefully released 
her arm from about his neck, and turned 
her head away, and hid her face with her 
hands, and sobbed: 

“Oh, Aaron, Aaron, Aaron!” 

The sight was not one for strange or acci- 
dental eyes, and we retired, my companion 
and I, to a respectful distance. What more 
was said, we could not know; but they con- 
versed there together for several minutes, 
the three of them—not angrily nor loudly, 
but very earnestly—and two or three times: 
we detected the shrill voice of the child’s 
mother above the others, as if in special en- 
treaty. Our hearts involuntarily went out 
to Aunt ’Cinda; and yet there was the 
shrinking mother with her baby; and there 
was the sorelybeset and helpless Aarcn, also. 
The stars glittered sharply, but coldly; the 
advancing night made the landscape sinister: 
and spectral. We did not notice the sick 
man get out of the wagon: but presently he 
came moving toward us. On either side of 
him walked one of the women, supporting 
him—and Aunt ’Cinda carried the child, 
It was a group that Millet would have liked 
to paint: it seemed a blended part of the 
grotesque and fluctuating shadows. Their 
talk had ceased. Their thoughts we could 
not catch, of course. But as they drew 
nigh us, they halted; and in an anxious, 
coaxing tone, Aaron said: ‘Remember, 


though, that one or t’other of you must go. 


on with me to-morrow.” The women gave 
their assent, we inferred, for he added, as if 
in answer, ‘“That’s bracin’.” Then they re- 
sumed their way, in silence again, and slow- 
ly; and looking after them, we saw them 
reach the cabin and enter at the open door 
—just as the stage came rattling up, an hour 
late, crowded with passengers. 

The supper was delayed that night, but 
the quality made ample amends. We had 
never before seen Aunt ’Cinda’s table so in- 
vitingly spread, particularly as to canned! 
fruits and unsuspected tumblers of jelly and 
preserves; and there was buttered toast, too, 
and lumps of old-time loaf-sugar for the 
coffee. One guest said the feast was good 
enough for a wedding—at which Aunt 
’Cinda colored, and sighed forlornly, and 
they all laughed. Ah, they did not guess 
how that suggestive word wounded her!’ 
But Aaron was not to be seen, nor the wo- 
man with the haby; they had eaten by them- 
selves, befure we were called, as was proper, 
and were waiting for Aunt ’Cinda in ‘‘the 
extry room,” as she had named it, the room 
so long sacredly kept for A: ron’s coming. 
And so the merriment around the tabl. went 
on unchecked. The guests were blameless, 
to be sure; nevertheless, their jokes and 
laughter were exasperating; their vcry pre- 
sence had the effect of an intrusion We 
felt a supreme relief, 1 know, when it was 
over at last, and the stage had departed, and 
the secret was safe; and then we ventured’ 
to inquire after the sick man, and to tender 
our services, should he need or desire them. 

‘*He’s weaker’n he lets on,” Aunt ’Cinda 
informed us, ‘‘an’ he don’t ’pear to have no 
appetite. I felt so sorry for him, a-tryin’ so- 
hard to eat when he couldn't. It was sech 
a nice supper, he said. I could ’a’ cried to 
see him a-luokin’ co wishin’ at them pickled 
tomatuses—like I used to make ‘em back 
yender. He is Aaron, you know;” and she 
turned from us, rather abruptly, we thought, 
and left the room. 

We lit our pipes, and sauntered out to- 
look after our ponies. It had grown much. 
darker. We could not see the shallow, 
crawling river. The wagon still stood by 
the road-side, the loosed cover flapping like 
some great fateful wing; the oxen were 
grazing contentedlya few rods away. From 
the far-off mystery of space and vagueness, 
came an echo of a coyote’s spiteful chal- 
lenge. The daily yellow of the stone corrs } 
was subdued to the tone of ancient and 
crumbling ruins; for a moment, we felt as: 
if we ought to find moss and vines there. 
Our ponies lay reclined upon the trodden 
feeding-ground, and did not so much as 
prick up an ear when we talked to them and 
patted them, with accustomed familiarity. 
In vain we tried to chat of pleasant things, 
of other scenes. The solitude would not be 
disturbed; and somehow the smoke from 
our pipes, instead of floating upward, was. 
wafted back into our faces, and confused 
our sight. 

When we returned to the cabin, finally, 
we were surprised, though not displeased, 
to learn that Aaron was to share our sleep- 
ing-room. They had kindled a blaze :or 
him in the big fire-place, and had made 
him a generous couch of blankets, clean and 
white with astonishing sheets and pillow- 
slips, that were full of deep creases, and 
must have been a long time folded. That bed 
looked more like kome than anything we 
had seen for months, albeit there was no 
bedstead. He evidently felt out of place 
and embarrassed init; he would have rested 
better,we fancied, had they given him less of 
softness and daintiness, and brought him 
his frontiersman’s saddle, with the sheep 
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skin top fora pillow; a droll hint of the 
kind came over his face, and gave it adown- 
cast expression. We aimed to avoid con- 
versation with him, knowing how fatigued, 
unstrung, and in need of sleep he was; but 
he talked in spite of us, and regardless 
whether we responded or not. Indeed, he 
seemed morbidly resolute to tell us of him- 
‘self and his affairs—not as one reaching out 
for pity, but rather asone offering an ex. 
iplanation. We could not but listen. 

“T was a fool,” he said, frankly, ‘‘but I 
meant right, an’ what a man means ort’o be 
got down for him. It wasn’t my fault ’at 1 
didn’t git along down ther’ among the 
greasers. Luck was ag’in’ me from the very 
jump. Sometimes! axed myself if may be 
it wasn’t a jedgment onto ne; an’ may be it 
was—may beit was. 1 was crazy to git 
rich, you understand.”” And he paused to 
indulge a mocking smile. 

‘‘But I meantall the time to go back,” he 
continued, ‘‘only I wanted to get ahead first. 
It would ’a’ groun’ me in an inch o’ my life 
to ’a’ had ’em a-naggin’ me all over Boone’s 
Lick about comin’ home dead broke after 
all my fine talk about gittin’ rich. So I jist 
hel’ on, an’ kep’ a-sayin’ to myself, ‘Ole 
man, play your han’ out, trumps or no 
trumps.’ Did I think much about ’Cindy? 
Well, I rather calkilate my head was full of 
her. That was the pizenest part of it.” He 
hesitated a moment, reflectively, and then, 
“She don’t know how much I hankered for 
her,” he said, under his breath. 

‘T’ll never git done despisin' myself, 
though,” he resumed, ‘‘for not sendin’ let- 
ters to her. Butl wasn’t adoin’ a bit o’ 
good, an’ I thought what was the use o’ 
worryin’ her? I'd orter’a’ sent the letters 
anyhow; it would ’a’ been money in my 
pocket. I was a-reckonin’ I mought start 
back any day, a’most. An’I did go back 
jest as soon’s ever I got heeled. It wasa 
wood contract, out to the fort, ’at sot me 
up; it fetched me a round thousan’ dollars. 
I didn’t stop to send no letter nor nothin’ to 
’Cindy then. I jesnat’rally got up and got. 
A company o’ cavalry was goin’ acrost to 
Fort Smith—on t’other trail, you understand 
—an’ | went with ’em, an’ saved a week by 
it. An’ when I struck Boone’s Lick, what’ 
was Cindy? Sot out for Kansas five year’ 
ago that harvest, they told me, ‘lowin’ to 
come back afore cold weather—an’ she’d 
never beer heern tell of sence.” 

He went on torelate, with moving art- 
lessness, how he searched for her, all over 
the settled portions of Kansas and through 
the border counties of Missouri, making in- 
quiry at every house he passed, of every 
person he met, without once reaching the 
faintest clue to her whereabouts. ‘I was 
clean beat,” he declared. ‘‘I couldn’t make 
it out. It was like ’s if I was lost on the 
prairie, of a dark night, in the snow. She 
must be dead, they said.” This last sen- 
tence was uttered inasolemn, tremulous 
tone, as if, after all, he still half-believed 
she was in her grave. 

It did not take him long to tell the rest: 
how he returned to New Mexico—‘‘out o’ 
conceit with ev’rything,” as he phrased it— 
and married a second wife, and lost most of 
his money in sheep, and had the baby born 
to him, and tried farming a bit, and herded 
cattle ‘‘along ith the greasers,” and fell into 
a lingering illness, and at last resolved to 
gather his few remaining cffects together, 
and go back to Missouri again. ‘‘One or 
t’other of ’em will go on with me in the 
mornin’,” he said, in an absent and weary 
way, and then was silent. 

We remained sitting by his bedside fully 
an hour; we feared he might awake and feel 
hurt at not finding some one to taik to. But 
he slept on so quietly and restfully that it 
seemed useless to wait any longer, and we 
retired. Our bunk was but across the room 
from his, and we could easily hear if he 
called, we said to ourselves, and we would 
be up very early. It was then ten o’clock, 
The fire had dwindled to a handful of wan- 
ing coals. We tucked our blankets closely 
about us, and dreamed of home. 

All at once—it might have been but a 
minute afterward, for all we knew; in re- 
ality it was almost daylight—we were 
aroused by shuffling feet and an intense 
whispering. We leaped out of bed, with 
revolvers drawn and cocked, A single 
glance revealed the situation. There were 
the two women bending over Aaron with 
a botile and spoons, and acup of water, 
and a camphorized handkerchief; and h2 
was moaning and tossing with agony. He 
had grown desperately worse during the 
night, and his complaining had not dis- 
turbed us. But Aunt ’Cinda had heard him, 
in the next room; perhaps she was awake 
and listening. She looked up, white and 
appealing, before we could speak: we un- 
derstood only too well what she thought. 
Adeline chafed the poor fellow’s chill hand 
vigorously, and did aot heed us. 

After a time, with such scant relief as we 
could give him, he became quiet (except for 
his heavy and labored breathing), and we 
watched him keenly, hoping he would sleep 
again But shortly he was convulsed with 
recurring pain, and called for water. Aunt 
’Cinda put the cup to his mouth. His eyes 
met hers; and he said to her, ina strange 
relinquishing voice: 

“They told me you was dead, ’Cindy.” 

Then his cramped limbs relaxed, and he 
lay still, and we thought he breathed with 





less difficulty. When he moved again, pre- 
sently, it was to put out his hand in doubt- 
ful groping. ‘Poor Adeline!” he said. We 
drew nearer, on our knees, like persons at 
prayer. His quivering lips shaped a few 
words more: 

*‘Be good,” we heard him weakly mutter, 
“be good—to the baby.” 

The room became momently lighter; the 
last of the shadows that had lurked all 
night in the corners vanished one by one; a 
crimson flush slowly overspread the window. 
The sun was rising. 

He had gone on—alone—in the morning. 
— February Scribner. 
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THE LAW OF HEREDITY. 





Nina Morais, in her excellent article, 
“The Limitations of Sex,’’ says: ‘“The fe- 
male child is as truly the heir of the father 
as the male. Though repression in the 
daughter and education in the son may oc- 
casion forced mental distinctions, yet it is 
undoubtedly true that the more enlightened 
the father the more capable the daughter.” 
True, and the more enlightened the moth- 
er the more capable the son, aside from the 
advantages of judicious early training, 
which depends so much on the character of 
the mother. 

Further on she says: ‘‘If actual ideas are 
not transmitted, still habits of mind may 
be so perpetuated. The masculine nature, 
from its long-continued contact with wider 
interests and more numerous ideas, has ac- 
quired more accurate habits of thought. 
Herein lies the real advantage, and only 
time, whose every division shall record 
greater mental effort for accuracy on the 
part of Woman, can remedy the discrep- 
ancy.” In this last statement I think there 
is an oversight, as it seems 1n contradiction 


to the logical conclusions drawn from her 


first statement. If habits of mind are so 
perpetuated, they are as surely transmitted 
to the daughter as to the son. So there can 
be no ‘‘real advantage” in this. But habits 
are more a matter of acquisition than of in- 
heritance. The daughter may inherit the 
same tendency to inebriety as the son, but 
owing to outward circumstances and influ- 
ences, it is often developed in him, while it 
remains dormant in her. Statistics show 
that more boys than girls die during child- 
hood. This 1s evidence that the weakness 
of the mother oftener descends to the son 
than to the daughter, and that up to the 
time when the girl's romping privileges are 
curtailed, her vitals cramped by clothing 
and her limbs chilled for the want of it,— 
while boys, warmly and loosely clad, go 
forth to gather health and strength in the 
air and sunshine—she is often the strongest. 

This is nature’s remedy—that the girl in- 
herits strength from the father and the boy 
weakness from the mother. If it were not 
so, then, under our social system, men 
would grow out ofall proportion to women, 
so that they could no longer affiliate, and 
the race would become extinct, 

We learn from history, that where ‘‘great- 
ness” descends from the father to the son, 
it is the exception and not the rule; and that 
on the contrary, as a rule—mental charac- 
teristics are transmitted from the mother to 
the son, and from the father to the daughter. 
Itis also stated by authors of research, that 
no man of distinguished ability has hada 
fashionable, frivolous-minded woman for a 
mother. I believe there is but one instance 
of a sucession of statesmen in the family in 
our country, that of the Adamses, This is 
doubtless accounted for by the fact that the 
wife of the ‘elder Adams,” was a woman 
of superior mind. 

Thus it will be seen that it is not woman 
only, but the race that has suffered by her 
repression. Emancipate woman from the 
thraldom of fashionable attire, relieve her 


from the everlasting rounds and perplexities, 
which exhaust her time and patience in 
connection therewith, begin with the family, 
give her equal advantages with her brother 
in childhood and girlhood, and equal rights 
in womanhood, and we need not wait for 
‘divisions of time” to ‘‘remedy the discre- 
pancy.” What we shall need will be to ele- 
vate man’s moral standard, in order that he 
may be placed on an equal footing with her. 
R. B. Ewrna. 
Rio Vista, California. 








Advertising Cheats. 

It has become so common to write the be- 
ginning of an elegant, interesting article and 
then run it inte some advertisem« nt that we 
avoid all such cheats and simply ca'l atten- 
tion to the merits of Hop Bitters in as plain, 
honest terms as possible, to induce people 
to give them one trial, as no one who knows 
their value will ever use anything else.— 
Providence Advertiser. 


The Best Music Books 


Quartet Books for Choirs, S<°swiri 


SON'S SACRED QUARTETS, THOMAS’S SACRED 
QUARTETS, BAUMBACH’S SACRED UARTETS 
(and his New Collection), BUCK’S MOTETTE COL- 
LECTION (and his Second Motette Collection), and 
DOW'S SACRED QUARTETS. (this last for Male 
Voices only.) Price of each of the above, $2.00, in 
boards, and $2.25 in c.oth. 





Send for list of Easter Carols 


Easter Music! and Anthems, and begin, in 





H New and beautiful Sun- 
The Beacon Light. day School Song Book. 
By J. H. TENNEY and Rev. E. A. HOFFMAN. 
This book was prepared by the best talent, and may 
among the very best music books 


safely claim to 
Examine it! 


for Sunday Schools ever published. 
Specimens mailed for 30 cents. 





Now subscribe for the MUSICAL RECORD, $2. 


H ($2.00) is the best 
Gems of English Song {irge collection ‘of 
Bound Shect Muric (Vocal). ‘Yery popular. GEMS 
OF GERMAN SONG, ($2.) and MOORE'S IRISH 
MELUDIES, ($2.) are also of the best books of the 
same Class, 


(2 Any book mailed for retail price. 








OLIVER DITSON & CO.. Boston. 


JAMES NOTMAN, 


PHOTOGRAPHER TO CLASS ’80, 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


BOSTON STUDIO, 
99 Boylston Street, Opp. Public Garden. 
HARVARD 8TUDIO, 
Moore’s Block, 7 Brattle St., Cambridge’ 
BRANCHES IN CANADA, 














Having opened a Studio in Cambridge at abovead- 
dress, would be pleased to give residents of Cam- 
bridge the opportunity of ‘being Photographed at re 
duced rates. 


SCALE OF PRICES. 


CABINETS, fall length or three-fourths length 
$6.00 per dozen. 
“ Cameo Vignette Head, $8.00 per dozen 
CARTES DE VISITES, full length or three-fourth 
length, $3.00 per dozen, 
“ Cameo Vignette Head, $4.00 pe 
dozen. 

The finish of these will be the same as my regular 
work in Boston, where my prices are as follows; 
CABINETS, full length or three-fourths length 

$10.00 per dozen, 
“ Cameo Vignette Head, $12.00 per dozen. 
CARTES DE VISITES, full length vr three-fourths 
ength, $5.00 per dozen. 
as ‘#* Cameo Vignette Head, $6.00 per 
dozen. 

Special attention given to Copying and Enlarging 
Old pictures of every description. Commissions so- 
licited for Portraits in Oil or Water Colors, Crayons 
or India Ink. 2—ly 


EDUCATION OF GIRLS 
CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL, 


Several years ago girls were admitted to all classes 
at the request of parents who wished their daughters 
to receive the same regular, systematic and thorough 
education as their sons, and to be eubject to the rules 
and discipline of a large echool. As a body the 
have shown themselves fully equal to the work, an 
in regularity of attendance and performance of duty 
have fully equalled the boys. Among them have 

n some excellent Classical, Mathematical and 
Belles-Lettres Scholars, part of whom have entered 
colleges, whence several have already graduated with 
distinction. 

The number of girls and young ladies increased so 
much during the past year that it became necessary 
to have some one to give them especial care. 

The school, fortunately, obtained the aid of a lady 
who has had much experience in the management of 
girls. As she hears no regular classes, she is always 
ready to give advice, to attend to any necessary late- 
ness or early dismissal, and to render assistance in 
Botany, French and Literature. 

The new scholars already registered show that the 
number of young ladies will larger during the 
coming year than ever before. Some are preparing 
for college, some for the Institate of Technology, 
some for teaching: while the majority are studying 
without reference to oor peteue course of life. 

Some come only as SPECIAL STUDENTS, 
taking one or two branches, among which are French 
German, Greek, Latin, Elocution, Chemistry, Ancient 
and Modern History, Penmanship, English Litera- 
ture, Composition, and Shakspeare. In addition to 
the regular class recitations in French and German, 
an additional period will be daily given to conversa- 
tion in each language. 

They will have the exclusive use of the gymnasium 
at certain hours of every week The lessons in gym§ 
nastic exercises will be free toa student having stu 
1es8 for which she pays not less than $15 a quarter. 

The study-room for those in the Upper Departmen 
is reached by one flight of stairs, and has sunshine 
nearly all = 

The attention of parents is particularly called to 
the care taken of health, as mentioned in the cata- 
logue, which can be had at Williams & Co.'s, 
Clarke's, and Lee & Shepard’s, or it will be sent by 
mail from the school. 

HOUSE OPEN DAILY FROM 9 TO 3, except on 
SATURDAYS, when it is open from 10 to 11, 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


(near Philadelphia, Pa.) 
UNDER CARE OF FRIENDS. 
BOTH SEXES ADMITTED 
THREE COLLEGE COURSES. 
Classical, Literary and Scientific. 
TEACHERS’ COURSE. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
For particulars address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, President, 
Swarthmore, De!aware Co,, Penn. ly25 




















THE ALPHA. 


BUBLISHED BY 
THE MORAL EDUCATIONAL SOCIETY 
OF WASHINGTON, 
Is devoted to the principle underlying the best inter- 
ests of the human race, that children may be born 
under better conditions and educated to understand 
their physical natures and how to control them, and 
discover wherein lies the secret of health and happi- 
ness. We shall endeavor to seek the means whereby 
future generations shall be blessed with a better 
knowledge of the laws of life, wiser and stronger 
parents, and a purer eocial state. 
TERMS. 

One dollar per year. 50 cents for six months. 25 
cents for three months. 

Send postal card for specimen copy to the editor, 

CAROLINE B. WINSLOW, MM. D., 
No. 1 Grant Place, Washington, D. C. 





KNABE 


PIANO -FORTES, 


Unequalled in Tone, Touch, Workmanship and 
Durability. 


GABLER 
PIANO-FORTES, 


The best Medium-Priced Pianos in the World. 


Terms Reasonable, Pianos on Instal- 
ments, Pianos to Rent, 


PIANOS TUNED BY COMPETENT TUNERS. 


E. W. TYLER, Agt. 


506 Washington Street, Boston. 
Over Williams & Everett's 





NEW BOOKS. 


The Servant Girl Question. 


By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. “Little 

Classic" style, $1.00. 

A serics of essays by one of the most brilliant of 
Americ n writers on a subject that interests all Am- 
erican families. Mre. Spofford's httle book may not 
tolve all the difficulties of this intricate question, 
but housckeepers will read it with sympathy, and 
can hardly fail to derive positive benefit from it. 


Pearls of Thought. 
Edited by M. M. BALLOU. 16mo, full gilt, $1.25. 


This little book consists of wise and pungent sen- 
tences gathered from the whole domain of literature, 
and is constructed upon the same admirable plan 
which Mr. Ballou employed in his previous work of 
similar character, “A Treasury of Thought,” which 
has proved so acceptable. 


t=" A TREASURY OF THOUGHT has 
been issued in more attractive style, and its price re- 
duced from $5 to $4. 


MODERN CLASSICS. 


Tastefal little volumes containing the choicest 
Short Stories, Sketches and Poems. 

1. Evangeline. Tho Courtship of Miles Standish. 
Favorite Poems. — H. W. Longfellow. 

2, Culture, Behavior, Beauty, Books, Art, Elo- 
quence. Power, Wealth, Illusions. — R. W. Emer- 
son. 

3. Nature, Love, Friendship, Domestic Life. Suc- 
cess, Greatness, Immortality. — R. W. Emerson. 

4. Snow-Bound. The Tent on the Beach. Favor- 
ite Poems. — J. G. Whittier. 

5. The Vision of Sir Launfal. 
Favorite Poems, — J. R. Lowell. 

6. In and Out of Doors with Charles Dickens. A 
Christmas Carol. Barry Cornwall and some of his 
Friends. — J. T. Fields, Charles Dickens. 

7. The Ancient Mariner. Favorite Poems. Favor- 
ite Poems. — 8. T. Coleridge, William Wordsworth. 

8. Undine. Sintram. Paul and Virginia. — Fouque, 
St. Pierre. 

9. Rab and his Friends; Marjorie Fleming. Thack- 
eray. John Leech. — Dr. John Brown, 

10. Favorite Poems. Enoch Arden. In Memori- 
am. — Alfred Tennyson. 

11. Elizabeth Barrett Browning; an Eseay, by E. C. 
Stedman. Lady Geraldine’s Courtship; Mrs. Brown- 
ing. Favorite Poems; Robert Browning. 

12, Goethe; an Essay, by Carlyle. The Tale, Fa- 
vorite Poems. — Goethe. 

13. Schiller; an Essay, by Carlyle. The Lay of 
the Bell, and Fridolin. Favorite Poems. — Schiller. 


Flexible covers, orange edges, 75 cents each. 


The Cathedral. 





These books are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publish 
ers, 


Somebody's Nelghbors.. 


A volume of Short Stories. 


ROSE TERRY COOKE. 
PRICE, $1.50, 
Dainty and Elegant Binding. 


More than 4(0 pages, covering twelve charming 
idyllic stories of New England life and manners, 
showing that profound insight into Puritan charac- 
ter, and that remarkable command of Yankee dialect, 
in which Mrs. Cooke has but one equal, and no supe. 
rior. These exquisite chronicles of the hill-country 
are full of high local color, pathos and piquancy, and 
their perusal is attended with alternate tears and 
smilee. Their narration is vigorous and spirited, 
sparkling in all points, and outlined with rare dra- 
matic skill. 

Certainly no ordinary novel illustrates a greater 
variety of types, or illustrates them better, than this 
single group of short stories—less than half the num- 
ber in the book—and in no recent novel of New Eng- 
Jand life are individuals more graphically portrayed. 
* ** Truly a work of rare literary excellence, It 
offers even to novel readers a larger return of interes 
than most novels do.—New York Evening Post. 


Fitz-James O’Brien’s Tales, 


Sketches and Poems, 


One volume, 12mo, with portraits and illustrations 
$2.00. 

A collection of the choicest productions of the 
brilliant New York literature, edited by Wittiam 
Winter, and accompanied with a memoir of Mr. 
O'Brien. 


ILLUSTRATED FAMILY EDITIONS OF 
Longfellow, Whittier, Tenny- 


son. 


The volumes are all uniformly bound ina rich and 
attractive style, with full gilt edges. Price, $2.50 
each, 

The binding is brilliant and attractive; the pages 
are broad and shapely; the type is clear and vivid; 
the paper is firm and white; there are copious notes 
and indexes; the illustrations are by Doré, Darley, 
Linton, and other celebrated artists; the volumes are 
of convenient size and shape. 


Sketches and Reminiscences 
of the Radical Club. . 


Price, $2.00. A work of over 400 pages, containing 
choice gleanings from the discussions on philosophy, 
religion and literature, of Bartol, Weiss, Everett, 
Emerson, Channing, Frothingham, Hedge, Fiske 
Alcott, James, Cranch, Higginson and other leaders. 





*,* Sold by all booksellers; sent, postpaid, on re 
ceipt of price, by the publishers. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO. 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.. 
Boston. Boston 
D. LOTHROP & C0.’$ | A Remarkable Book, 
NEW & FORTHCOMING —THE— 


OOKS. 


A hundred well selected volumes for children in a 
home library are worth more to children than a hun- 
dred thousand voiumes in a public library, and one 
volume in the hands of achild of which itis the 
owner, is of far more value than a great many from a 
public library or borrowed from friends. 


Egypt (The History of). 


By CLARA ERSKINE CLEMENT. 12mo. Cloth. 
100 fo poe illustrations. $1.50, 12mo. Half Ras- 
sia. 100 full page illustrations, $2.00. 

There isin the story of this pesmi and country an 
element of mystery which attracts even the reader 
who does not care for historical reading in general. 
In the preparation of her work Mrs. Clement has not 
only had the advantage of extensive reading upon 
the subject, but of personal travel and knowledge. 
She has skillfully oonqenees the vast amount of ma- 








terial at her , and p to the reading 
ublic a volume which needs only to be examined to 
me a standard. 


Young Folks’ Bible History. 

By MISS C. M. YONGE. Author of Young Folks’ 
Histories of Germany, France, England, Rome, &c. 
12mo. 132 illustrations, $1.50. 


Old and New Friends. 


By MARIE OLIVER. Author of Ruby Hamilton. 
12mo. Illustrated, $1.50. 

The many readers of Ruby Hamilton will be pleased 
to find in one of the characters in this volume an 
old acquaintance. The charming manner in which 
the story is told, ite pathos and healthy religious 
tone, will ensure a co welcome to any new vol- 
ume by this young author. 


(To be ready March 4th.] 


Chips from the White House; 


Or Selections from the Speeches, Conversations, 
Diaries, Letters and other writings of all the Presi- 
dents of the United States. Prepared by F. 
CHAPLIN. 12mo. Extra cloth, $1.50. 

It gives an idea of the mental force and style of our 
twenty presidents, and mucl insight into the course 
of American History and the almost infinite variety 
of questions with which public men have to deal 


The Only Way Out. 


By MRS. JENNIE F. WILLING. A Temperance 
story of the highest order. 12mo. $1.50 
The characters are strongly drawn and the scenes 
are wrought with a genuine dramatic power. 





Mrs. Diaz’s Writings 


Have been transferred from James R. Osgood to D. 

Lothrop & Co. 

THE WILLIAM HENRY SERIES.—The William 
Henry Letters. William Henry and His Friends. 
Lucy Maria. 

Each in one 16mo. volume, beautifully illustrated 
and bound. Price per volume, $1.00. 


Domestic Problems; 
Work and Culture in the Household. Two volumes 
in one. Lllustrated. 16mo. $1.00. 
Christmas Morning. 


Chromo lithograph cover, 180 illustrations, $1.25. 4to. 
Cloth. 180 illustrations, $1.75. 
Mrs. A. M. has here 
liest, and at the same time 
offered to the little folks. 


D. LOTHROP & CO, PUBLISHERS, 


32 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON. 


one of the jol- 
ble story books ever 


Legead of Thomas Didymus. 
By JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. Cloth $1.75. 


Being the result of a long study of the New Tes- 
tament put into the form of a story of the time. 
The book embraces a Commentary on the four Gos- 
pels and all the events in the live of Jesus; a de- 
scription of the condition of the world at the time 
of Christ’s coming; the geography of Palestine; a 
description of Alexandria at that day, with its pub- 
lic and private life, and its museums and temples. 
Philo is introduced, and his method of interpreting 
the Old Testament. Jesus is shown as he would ap- 
pear to the various clasees around him—to the bigo' 
ed and liberal Pharisees, the Stoics, the Epicureans, 
and the unprejudiced Romans, Interwoven with all 
are the itions of the Talmud, with the religious 
customs derived from it. The view of Christ taken 
in this book is that of a rational Christianity, which 
accepts the supernatural element as in harmony with 
nature, combining the natural and supernatural in 
one. 


Advanced Readings and Reci- 
tations. 


Compiled by AUSTIN B. FLETCHER, A. M., LL. 
ge of Elocution, Brown University. Cloth. 


igned as a manual for oratory, and contains the 

rules for bis successful rr Course of Study, Ex- 

ercises in Physical and Vocal Training and Expree~ 

sion, in addition to a selection of some 250 Gems of 

Prose and Poetry, which have the merit that they 

read and cent well—neceseary qualifications too 
tof in the prepara’ 





often lost on of selections. 
As a text-book for both teachers and pupils, the pub. 
lishers confidently recommend this Cork. 


The Right Word in the Right Place. 


CAMPBELL’S 
Hand-Book of English Syno- 
nyms,. 


With an appendix showing the correct use of Prepo- 
sitions; cn a collection of foreign pereess. By L. 
J. Campbell, author of “‘Pronouncing Hand-Book 
of 3,000 Words often Mispronounced.’’ 32mo. 
Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 

The chief use of a Book of Synonyms is to enable 
the writer to choose the appropriate word which for 
the moment he cannot recall whenever he wishes to 
varya form of expression. or to speak with greater 


precision. 

This little book, which can be carried convenient! 
in the vest pocket, contains over 40,000 words. An 
in an — a treatment of prepositions, showing 
their right use in connection with certain words, 
which can be found in no other book. 


Julia Ward Howe's Books. 


FROM THE OAK TO THE OLIVE. 
A Plain Record of a Pleasant Journey. 
LATER LYRICS. 
Cloth, 16mo. Each........++......e0ee $2.00. 


For sale by all booksellera, or sent by mail, post- 
paid om receipt of puiee Se the Publishers, Cata- 
ogues mailed free to any address. 








Lee and Shepard’ 





PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 
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The Woman's Journal. 


Boston, March 26, 1881. 


All communications for the Woman's JounNAL 
and all letters relating to {ts editorial manavement, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 


Letters containing remittances, and relatin 
weakaees department of the , must be 


ord be sent at our risk. 
scat in lettare wot vesiaered will be at the 


the person sending it. 


Papers forwarded until an licit order is re- 
ih tinue and until pay- 
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bers are earnest)y requested to note the ex- 
wubscriptions and to forward money 
or the year without waiting for a bill. 








DEBATE ON WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 

The debate on the Municipal Woman Suf- 
frage Bill in the Massachusetts House is as- 
signed as first in the orders of the day on 
Tuesday, March 29. The Legislature is 
convened at 11 A. M. 


>. 
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DIVORCE LAWS. 





The integrity of the family means the in- 
tegrity of the State. Whatever weakens or 
deteriorates the family, is opposed to the 
best welfare of the State. But that which 
is best for the family cannot be ascertained 
when half the parties in interest are ex- 
cluded from an expression of their view on 
the questions involved. 

Thus “the New England Divorce Reform 
League” has not the name of a woman 
among its officers, and so far as appears 
there are no woman members, The officers 
and members of this league being all men, 
one is not surprised when they come before 
the ‘‘Probate and Chancery committee,” to 
see how one-sided and inadequate is their 
presentation of the case. 

There were clergymen,—Episcopalians, 
Congregational, Catholic, Baptist and Me- 
thodist,—and lawyers also, all intent on 
amending the divorce laws. But among 

“them all, I did not see the name of a single 

man who has ever tried to make the laws 
just, or even kind to wives and women. 
They looked at the question from the point 
of masters. 

Rev. Dr. E. B. Webb said ‘the believed 
that the tendency of modern legislation is 
to destroy all the feeling of chivalry from 
men toward women, and that giving wo- 
men separate property rights tends the same 
way.” 

i. Dr. E. H. Spaulding of the Baptist 
Association said, ‘‘that if the growing 
power of women was the reason of the in- 
crease of divorces, then let the men rise up 
and assert themselves men.” 

The spirit of these speeches is not of the 
kind that can heal the hurt of the family or 
make its peace, and thus destroy the need 
of divorce laws. It is preposterous for men 
who deny even property rights to wives to 
assume to decide what is just ground of 
divorce. 

The question isa very grave one. It is 
as broad as the human family, and toc deep 
for legislation to settle, and it is utterly 
preposterous for men who deny even pro- 
perty rights to wives, to assume to decide 
what is just ground of divorce. L. 8. 


+> 
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ARE THEY AFRAID? 


It will be remembered that when the Lon- 
don University opened all its departments 
to women, a pitiful howl went up from cer- 
tain men doctors, who made a most determ- 
ined effort to exclude women from the 
medical department of that university. One 
of them said he had ‘‘spent a great deal of 
money to get his diploma, but it would be 
worth nothing to him, if the university 
gave diplomas to women.” And now 
comes the Chicago Medical Review with 
equal dread of ‘‘trained nurses.” Here is 
an extract: 

Ts there not a ges that the trained 
nurse, urged and abetted by lady philan- 
thropists of the Jellyby stripe, may come to 
regard her nursing as of more value than 
medical treatment, and indulge in thera- 
peutic vagaries of her own to the neglect of 
the physician’s directions? And may not 
these training schools very soon become 
like the medical colleges, turning out half- 
trained nurses into an overcrowded voca- 
tion? The former of these questions has 
been already answered in England, where 
the surgeons of Guy’s Hospital have re- 
cently been reduced toa state of subjes- 
tion by the nurses and lady philanthropists 
of the vicinity. 

The Inter-Ocean commenting on the above 
says: 

It is not the expression of the leading 
medical men of Chicago. The wisest, the 
most experienced, and the best in the cit 
have given the ladies en in the wor 
their active influence and codperation. The 
Medical Review can well afford to be heartily 
ree of its hasty and ill-digested writ- 


The ruffled feathers of these men who in 
London and Chicago hold up to view their 
possible spoiled chances, if women have 
equal rights, are a confession of weakness 





feel their peership and have no dread of 
conflict or fear of being surpassed. No- 
body will be frightened by the Chicago 
Medical Review. The time has long passed 
forthat. Those who are upset by the ad- 
mission of women to legitimate occupation 
we may well suppose are those who ought 
never to have come into it. L. 8. 


» 
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LOUD APPLAUSE. 





Early in the Legislative Session in Maine 
Senator Dudley muved to amend the consti- 
tution by striking out the word “male.” 
He was denied a special committee, and his 
bill not fairly treated. Then the women of 
Maine sent in a petition for School Suffrage, 
sixty yards long with a double row of 
names. On this petition there was a ma- 
jority and a minority report. But a motion 
to accept the minority report in favor of the 
petitioners was carried by one vote. Im- 
mediately a motion was made to indefinitely 
postpone the whole question, which was 
carried by ten majority, at which there was 
‘oud applause.” They had put down the 
women, in a place where no woman could 
speak or vote, and then they applauded 
themselves! Were they whistling to keep 
their courage up? What will they say when 
a few years hence their children or grand- 
children ask, ‘‘Did you belong to that Legis- 
lature that refused to let mothers vote about 
the schools where their children went, and 
did you laugh when they were put down?” 
*‘Did you belong to that other Legislature 
which threatened war, and made such a 
time when some men could net vote?” 
‘“‘Why did you put the women down, deny 
their vote, and laugh at them, and fight for 
your vote?” 

These brave men may postpone, but they 
cannot ‘‘indefinitely postpone” the recogni- 
tion of the political rights of women. 

L. 8. 


“BRIDGEWATER ALUMNI, ATTENTION!” 





Such was the heading of a circular sent 
to parties in and around Boston, a short 
time since, inviting the recipients to a sup- 
per at Young’s Hotel, on which occasion 
arrangements were to be made to form a 
permanent organization. 

The Bridgewater Normal School has been 
in existence since 1840. It is open to both 
sexes, and at the time when the last cata- 
logue appeared (1876) numbered 1703 living 
graduates, of whom 1125are ladies. There 
are probably upwards of three hundred 
graduates living in and around Boston. In 
the wording of this circular there was no 
intimation that this call to form an Alumni 
Association did not include the. women 
graduates; but such was really the case, and, 
strange though it may seem, the minority 
met together to form au association, taking 
the name which should properly belong to 
the whole body of graduates. 

Some of the gentlemen who remembered 

with pleasure the profit derived from the 
co-educational system at Bridgewater, pro- 
tested against forming this exclusive associ- 
ation, and at the supper there was a lively 
discussion upon the subject. There were 
grave objections raised. One was, that if 
they included ladies they could not go to 
Young’s Hotel! Another, that there were 
too many of them, and there would not be 
room enough anywhere! Singular, wasn’t 
it? They indulged, we understand, in a 
good deal of wit and pleasantrv about the 
matter, which is always as popular as it is 
—cheap! They finally got over the difficul- 
ty with regard to the name, by styling 
themselves, ‘“‘Bridgewater Male Alumni;” 
which is unique and doubtless very satisfac- 
tory. 
By a strange coincidence, the papers of 
the next morning which chronicled the pro- 
ceedings of the ‘‘Bridgewater Male Alumni,” 
also brought the tidings from across the wa- 
ter, that the old conservative University at 
Cambridge, Eng., had opened its doors un- 
reservedly to women. Must reforms always 
begin at the top of the ladder and reach 
downward? 

A BRIDGEWATER ALUMNA (Female.) 
Cambridge, March 17, 1881. 
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MES. TILLEY AND TEMPERANCE. 





Eprror JouRNAL:—In your issue of the 
5th inst. appears the following item: ‘Mrs. 
Hayes’s influence has spread to Canada, and 
at her last reception Mrs. Tilley, wife of 
the Canadian Secretary of the Treasury, 
banished the flowing bow] from her table, 
and her colleagues in the cabinet will do 
likewise.” 

This statement is misleading and in justice 
to Sir Leonard Tilley and Lady Tilley 
should be corrected. In doing so, however, 
1 do not wish to detract from the grand ex- 
ample set by Mrs. Hayes. 

Sir Leonard Tilley, the present Minister 
of Finance for Canada, has fos thirty yexrs 
been one of Canada’s most prominent states- 
men, and one of the leading temperance 
men of the country. Wine and liquors are 
never to be found at his table. During his 
term of office as Governor of his native 
Province of New Brunswick, at none of 
their entertainments at Government House 
was wine to be found on the table, or in any 
way offered to their guests. This course,— 


with much opposition, but Governor Tilley, 
now Sir Leonard Tilley, was unwavering, 
and his example has had very much to do 
in assisting the temperance movement now 
so general in the Maritime Provinces. I 
merely state these facts to show that it is 
“no new thing” to have ‘‘the flowing bowl” 
banished from Lady Tilley’s table. The 
same thing can be said of other public mea 
of Canada—among whom we might men- 
tion the Hon. Alexander MacKenzie, late 
Prime Minister of Canada, and the Hon. 
Edward Blake, leader of the opposition. 
Farr Puay. 
Dorchester, N. B., March 12, 1881. 


MBE. EMERSON ON WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 





In 1862 there was a proposition to estab- 
lish a Woman Suffrage paper in this city. 
Several articles were contributed for it, but 
the idea was not carried out, and the papers 
remained unpublished. The following 
from Ralph Waldo Emerson is character- 
istic and as valuable now as then. 

It is very cheap wit that finds it so droll 
that a woman should vote. Educate and 
refine society to the highest point; bring to- 
gether a cultivated society of both sexes in 
a drawing room to consult and decide by 
voices in a question of taste or a question of 
right, and is there any absurdity or any 
practical difficulty in obtaining their au- 
thentic opinions? If not, there need be 
none ina hundred companies, if you edu- 
cate them and accustom them to judge. 
And for the effect of it, I can say for one, 
that certainly all my points would be sooner 
carried in the State, if women voted. 

On the questions that are important; 
whether the government shall be in one per- 
son, or whether representative, or whether 
democratic; whether men shall be holden in 
bondage; or shall be roasted alive and eaten 
asin Typee; or hunted with bloodhounds 
as in this country; shall be hanged for steal- 
ing; or hanged at all; whether the unlimited 
sale of cheap liquors shall be allowed; they 
would give, I suppose, as intelligent a vote 
as the Irish voters of Boston, New York, 
and Philadelphia. 

The objection to their voting is the same 
that is urged, in the lobbies of Legislatures, 
against clergymen who take an active part 
in politics, that,—if they are good clergy- 
men,—they are unacquainted with the ex- 
pediencies of politics; and if they become 
good politicians they are the worse clergy- 
men. So of women; that they cannot enter 
this arena without being contaminated and 
unsexed. 

Here are two or three objections: First, 
want of practical wisdom; second, a too 
purely ideal view; third, danger of contam- 
ination. 

For their want of intimate knowledge of 
affairs, I do not think this should disqualify 
them from voting at any town meeting 
which I have ever attended. I could 
heartily wish the objection were sound. 
But if any man will take the trouble to see 
how our people vote,—how many gentle- 
men are willing to take on themselves the 
trouble of thinking and determining for you, 
and, standing at the doors of the polls, give 
every innocent citizen his ticket as he comes 
in, informing him that this is the vote of 
his party; and the innocent citizen, without 
further demur, carries it to the ballot box; 
I cannot but think that most women might 
vote as wisely. 

For the other point, of their not knowing 
the world, and aiming at abstract right 
without allowance for circumstances; that is 
not a disqualification, but a qualification. 
Human society is made up of partialities. 
Each citizen has an interest and view of his 
own, which, if followed out to the extreme 
would leave no room for any other citizen. 
One man is timid, and another rash, one 
would change nothing, and the other is 
pleased with nothing; one wishes schools, 
another armies; one, gunboats, another pnb- 
lic gardens. Bring all these biases together, 
and something is done in favor of them all. 
Every one is a half vote, but the next elec- 
tor behind him brings the other or corres- 
ponding half in his hand. A reasonable 
result is had. Now there is no lack, I am 
sure, of the expediency, or of the interest 
of trade, or of imperative class interests 
being neglected. There is no lack of votes 
representing the physical wants; and if in 
your city the uneducated emigrant vote num- 
bers thousands, representing a brutal ignor- 
ance and mere physical wants, it is to be cor- 
rected by an educated and religious vote 
representing the desires of honest and re- 
fined persons. If the wants, the passions, 
the vices are allowed a full vote, through 
the hands of a half brutal intemperate pop- 
ulation, ! think it but fair that the virtues, 
the aspirations, should be allowed a full 
vote as an offset, through the purest of the 
people. As for the unsexing and contami- 
nation,—that only accuses our existing pol- 
itics, shows how barbarous we are, that our 
policies are so crooked, made up of things 
not to be spoken, to be understood only by 
wink and nudge, this man is to be coaxed, 
and that man to be bought, and that other 
to be duped. It is easy to see there is con- 
tamination enough, but it rots the men now 
and fills the air with stench: 


Come out of that, 
"Tis like a dance cellar. . 








and incapacity. The best men and. women 


consistent with his life-long prineiples, met. 


The fairest names in this country in liter- 





ature, in law, have gone into Congress to 
come out dishonored. And when I read 
the list of men of intellect, of refined pur- 
suits, giants in law, or eminent scholars, or 
of social distinction; leading men of wealth 
and enterprise in the commercial commu- 
nity, and see what they voted for, I think 
no community was ever so politely and ele- 
gantly betrayed. 

Ido not think it yet appears that wo- 
men wish this equal share in public affairs. 
But it is they and not we that are to de- 
termine it. Let the laws be purged of 
every barbarous remainder, every barbar- 
ous impediment to women. Let the public 
donations for education be equally shared 
by them. Let them enter a school as free- 
ly asachurch,. Let them have and hold 
and give their property as men do theirs, 
and in a few years it will easily appear 
whether they wish a voice in making the 
laws that are to govern them. If you do 
refuse them a vote, you will also refuse 
to tax them, according to our Teutonic pri- 
ciples—no representation, no tax. 

The question will be asked, after all, 
why need you vote? If new power is here, 
of a character which solves old tough ques- 
tions, which ppts me and all the rest in the 
wrong, tries and condemns our religion, 
customs, laws, and opens new career to 
young receptive men and women, you can 
well leave voting to the old dead people. 
Those whom you teach, and those whom 
you half teach, will fast enough make 
themselves considered and strong with their 
new insight; and votes will follow from all 
the dull. 

The new movement is a tide shared by 
the spirits of men and women. You may 
proceed on the faith that whatever the wo- 
man’s heart is prompted to desire, the man’s 
mind is simultaneously prompted to ac- 
complish. 
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THE HARVARD ANNEX. 


EpitorR JOURNAL:—Herewith I send you 
a full report of the speech of Judge 
Joseph H. Choate on the Annex, at the 
Harvard Club Dinper, in New York, as it 
appears inthe March number of the Zar- 
vard Register. No one can properly esti- 
mate this speech who does not bear in mind 
that President Eliot was present, and that 
he expressed his own sentiments on this 
subject some two years since in an ad- 
dress at Smith College. There are a 
large number of undergraduates who be- 
lieve in the higher education of women at 
Harvard, and who will leave no stone un- 
turned in the future to bring about this re- 
sult. For such, Judge Choate’s speech is a 
keynote. He truly says that ‘‘New Eng- 
land started wrong on the subject of Wo- 
man” but ‘‘the fact 1s the world moves, and 
Harvard College moves with it” Let me 
beg every one interested in the advance- 
ment of Woman to read this whole speech. 
Coming from such a source, it will gladden 
many a heart. Burton M. Fireman. 

Harvard College. 








oe 


THE HARVARD CLUB DINNER AT NEW 
Y 


K. 


SPEECH OF JOSEPH H. CHOATE.—HARVARD 
ANNEX. 

Mr. PRESIDENT:—I shall confine myself 
to the very interesting subject assigned me, 
and I think you will discover in it the dawn 
of the new era for which Mr, Carter was so 
solemnly sighing; and before I get through, 
you may perhaps discover where we are to 
look for the poetry, the sentiment, and the 
imagination which he thinks were still lin- 
gering in the classic shades of Harvard 
when he was an undergraduate. Now, as 
there are no reporters present,—those com- 
mon enemies of mankind, whose chief busi- 
ness seems to be to mutilate human utter- 
ance anc to embitter the amenities of speech, 
—and, as Iam glad to observe, there are no 
ladies present |laughter], for I should hard- 
ly dare to speak my mind fully in their 
presence, and to say all I think of them 
face to face, I shall endeavor to speak my 
mind freely about the Harvard Annex, I 
don’t know exactly what the Harvard An- 
nex is, and quite distrust my ability to ap- 
preciate its full dimensions. The President 
of the University has been a little reticent 
about it. At present, as I am told, it exists 
only by sufferance; but I expect to live to 
see the day when our youthful President 
will appear in the Sanders Theatre on Com- 
mencement day, and for once take off his 
Oxford hat as he gives his arm to some fair 
Maid of Arts, whose diploma under the 
great seal of the College shall be as clear 
and as significant as any that the most man- 
ly Bachelor has received on that platform. 
The fact is that the world moves, and Har- 
vard College moves with it. After two 
centuries of devotion to study and letters, 
the men that control her destinies have be- 
gun to trample down the barriers of igno- 
rance, and to dig up ancient prejudice by 
the roots; and, as you have had illustrated 
here to-night, they have discovered not 
many years ago that the colored race, or et 
least some of its membefs, are just as capa- 
ble of the higher education as any white 
citizen that America has ever boasted; and 
now within two years they have discovered 
a new fact,—they have found out that wo- 
men have brains whieh the masculine gen: 





der is bound to respect. We were not the 
first to make the discovery. Our English 
friends found it out some time ago. George 
Eliot has demonstrated that Woman is just 
as capable of the finer work of the human 
brain as any man that ever lived. Already 
the old University of Cambridge has closely 
connected with it two colleges for the edu- 
cation of women,— Girton College and 
Newnham,—which are resorted to by the 
young women of England who aspire to a 
better education than Englishwomeu have 
enjoyed before; and it is a significant fact, 
as showing the favor with which the move- 
ment is regarded, that the daughter of the 
present Premier is the secretary of Newn- 
ham and an active manager of its affairs. 
Now this invention of the Harvard Annex 
is a contrivance, as 1 understand it, devised 
for the purpose of mitigating the austerities 
of college life,—that is, to the college man 
[laughter]—surrounding the whole Univer- 
sity, (at present they are admitted only to 
the outskirts of the temple of learning,) but 
surrounding it nevertheless witha galaxy 
of beauty, and poetry, and sentiment, which 
will inevitably reach and pervade its most 
secret cloisters. Just think what it would 
have done for some of these older graduates 
if they had enjoyed such gentle privileges! 
{Laughter.] Suppose such a tender and 
soothing intercourse possible in the college 
days of the men around me,—of Judge Hoar, 
and Mr. Prichard, and these other venerable 
Alumni. What different men they would 
have been [laughter] if, instead of spending 
their evenings in the rude and crude dissi- 
pations of the undergraduates of those days, 
they had been soothed and softened by 
sharing with some fair sisters in the pursuit 
of learning the innocent cup that cheers 
but not inebriates! [Laughter.] But what 
these women are doing there now, I do not 
know. I look over the programme of their 
studies, and it is altogether beyond the com- 
mon apprehension. It seems to me, how- 
ever, that they are going to excel the wo- 
men of former ages, and with their own el- 
evation to exait the plane of human life in 
all its departments. I saw, for instance, 
there was one course they were taking with 
Professor Peirce, of blessed memory, in the 
unknown subject of Quaternions? Now, 
Mr. Chairman, what are Quaternions? [Dr. 
Weld.—I shall have to refer you, sir, to the 
President of the University.] 1 do not be- 
lieve the President himself can tell what 
Quaternions are, The term sounded to me 
like something good for breakfast; and I 
thought that in the future we should have 
the domestic cuisine of the Alumnus en- 
riched with that new edible, —if edible it be. 

Then I saw that they were reading the 
Odes of Pindar, the Tragedies of .2schylus, 
and those ¢«f Sophocles, with Professor 
Goodwin; and see what a charming effect 
this sweet association has had upon our 
worthy Greek Professor already. [Laugh- 
ter.] See how he appears to-night compared 
with what he was when we were in College! 
[Laughter.| How this experience has soft- 
ened, and sweetened, and mellowed, and 
rounded, and smoothed, und generally 
ameliorated him! In fact, as we learn from 
the published programme, there is no sub- 
ject of human knowledge which the fair 
maids of the Annex are not permitted to 
drink in as freely as their more stalwart 
brethren. It was high time for this new 
departure to to be made. New England 
started wrong on the subject of Woman, and 
the Pilgrim Fathers didn’t bring over with 
them the most exalted ideas that English 
civilization and English culture had already 
developed with regard to her before their 
departure. Why, Shakespeare, and Spen- 
ser, and Sir Philip Sidney had given woman 
her true place in life before the Pilgrims 
sailed from Delfthaven; but I am afraid that 
none of the volumes of those glorious poets 
were found in the cabin of the Mayflower; 
and none of them are embraced in the list 
of that little library with which John Har- 
vard founded the College in 1638. The 
founders of New England got their idea of 
Woman’s place in the scale of being from 
the Mosaic record, which, as Mr. Carter has 
intimated, gave birth to many other ideas 
which modern theories have exploded and 
abandoned. They looked upon Woman, as 
Moses set her forth in the beginning, as 
being only a small part of the man; created 
out of asingle rib, she was only bone of his 
bone and flesh of his flesh. And although 
jt was shown clearly in the sacred record 
that it was she whose ambitious thirst for 
wisdom first plucked at the fruit of the tree 
of knowledge, they condemned her as par- 
ticeps criminis with the serpent who tempted 
her in that direction; and for the first cen- 
tury and a half, at least, of New England 
history, you hear nothing of education for 
Woman, or of any attempt to treat her as 
the intellectual equal of man. 

But at last she is beginning to be recog- 
nized—not quite as man’s equal, because 
she is still only in the Annex; but by and 
by she will stand shoulder to shoulder, and 
march arm in arm to the recitation-room, 
with her prouder and duller brother. 

I have been examining lately the synopsis 
of the last census, and I find the significant 
fact that there are 888,000 more females 
than males among the population of the 
United States, and of course it is for these 
fair supernumeraries—for this vast number 
for whom no-man has been provided—that 
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the Harvard Annex is intended [laughter]; 
and I throw out this significant fact as being 
of itself the source and promise of boundless 
material and support for this new institu- 
tion, and assuring it rapid and triumphant 
success. 

There shall be no lack of students for the 
Annex if it will only furnish the learned 
professors. Perhaps the pecuniary returns 
may not, at the outset, be good,—but at 
Harvard they make no account of money. 
I looked at the record of the Chinese de- 
partment in the treasurer's report, and found 
the amount of fees from students, $30.00; 
the annual expenses, $4,936.00. Now that 
don’t look promising at first, but if it re- 
sults, as we know it will, in producing be- 
fore long a graduate of Harvard who will 
rank as the second Confucius, it will be 
cheap at any price. [Laughterand applause. | 
Soastothe Annex. We ought to give it 
all the encouragement and support of which, 
as men, we are capable; and by and by, in 
the next generation, we shall find that, in- 
stead of being educated only in accomplish- 
ments which are forgotten almost as soon as 
attained, the women of the future will be 
the fit helpmeets for the truest, the wisest, 
and most learned graduates of Harvard, or 
of any other university. [Applause. ] 


_ 
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DISFRANCHISE INDIANA MEN. 

Six important constitutional amendments 
were voted on in Indiana on the 14th inst. 
All the papers report ‘‘a very light vote.” 
The amendments were as follows: 


To protect the ballot-box—prescribing the 
qualifications and residence of voters. 

To conform the Constitution of the State 
to that of the United States in relation to 
culored persons, 

To hold all general elections in Novem- 
ber instead of October, and to provide for 
holding separate elections for judges of 
courts. 

To grade or equalize the fees and salaries 
of public officers. 

To confer power upon the Legislature to 
establish additional courts of justice. 

To restrict the indebtedness of political 
and municipal corporations, 


The Indianapolis Journal says: 


A'l these amendments are in the in 
terest of economy, retrenchment and good 
government. They are not in the interes: 
of any party in particular, but of the peo 
ple at large. It isextremely important that 
they be adopted. There will be a deter. 
mined opposition to them in some quarters. 
To meet and counteract this it is necessary 
that the friends of the amendments exert 
themselves to bring out the affirmative 
vote. The defeat of the amendments would 
be a public disaster, and would argue gross 
neglect of their true interests on the part of 
the people. This must not be permitted to 
happen. It can easily be prevented if the 
friends of the amendments will rally to 
their support. The people are in favor of 
the amendments. The main thing is to see 
that the affirmative vote is brought out. 

But ‘‘the vote was very light,” Indiana 
men not caring to vote. Probably no effort 
will be made to take away their right to the 
ballot. But if these non-voting men had 
been women, would not their apathy have 
been deemed sufficient reason for keeping 
all women disfranchised? But now it is 
another case where men are concerned. 

L. 8. 





ome 
“WOMEN DO NOT WANT THE BALLOT.” 


“ONLY THE BAD WOMEN VOTE 1N WYOMING.” 


One of the leading ladies of Laramie City, 
Wyoming. spent last summer upon a ranche 
seventy miles distant from her home. Oc- 
tober passed, November came, yet the plans 
which had been made, and upon which she 
counted for a comfortable journey to Lara- 
mie with good company to shorten the 
weary distance over the bleak plateau, like 
other ‘‘best laid plans of mice and men,” 
went ‘‘agley.” 

Monday, November 8, dawned. ‘‘To- 
morrow will be election and lam seventy 
miles away from my precinct!” said the 
little madam to herself, though still hoping 
that the desired opportunity for return 
would appear that morning; but that proved 
to be a hop? deferred and unavailing, and 
by noon she knew that her only alternative 
was to lose her vote or ride alone into Lara- 
mie. She seized the latter horn of the di- 
lemma and at 2 P. M., was in the saddle and 
homeward bound. Having ridden far into 
the night she picketed her horse, wrapped 
herself in a blanket, and, with prairie be- 
neath and sky above, she slept the sleep of 
the tired and unafraid. 

Early morning found her again on the 
desolate trail, and with good cheer she 
hastened over the lessening miles, All went 
happily and at3 P. M., November 9, the 
journey was ended and this energetic citizen 
dropped her little white ballot into the box, 
thus noiselessly but effectually giving to 
town and Territory her piece of political 
mind. 

This may be considered only a floating 
straw, but it shows which way the tide is 
setting. The decade of citizenship which 
the women of Wyoming have had has not 
been fruitless; year by year the value of the 
elective franchise appreciates us its results 
become more and more apparent, not alone 
in the higher standard that is demanded of 
officials, but as an educator as well. Real 
responsibility of any sort, nobly borne, de- 
velops strength and increases capacity,— 





only through such discipline does humanity 
out-grow its childhood and attain its full 
stature, and only in freedom of mind, body 
and estate can humanity reap the reward of 
such discipline. & 
Denver, Colorado, March, 1881. 
oe 


WESTFIELD TOWN MEETING. 


EpITorR JoURNAL:—Another annual town 
meeting has come and gone with less ex- 
citement than usual. The iaterest of the 
voting women, of course, centered largely in 
the election of school committee. As two 
of the candidates were nominated by both 
political parties, each to serve three years, 
the usual strife was prevented. It was 
necessary to elect another member to serve 
one year and the candidates presented upon 
each side possessed about equal merit. For 
these reasons the ladies took less interest in 
the election than last year. Yct under these 
circumstances twenty-six out of the forty- 
eight who voted last year were bound for 
principle’s sake to stand and be counted and 
so went to the polls, some alone, others two 
or three at a time—some voting in the morn- 
ing, others in the afternoon, some came 
in cariages, some on foct, at all times the 
utmost courtesy being shown them; scarcely 
a ripple of excitement being occasioned on 
account of their presence. 

“How I wish 1 could vote the whole 
ticket!” was not an uncommon remark 
among the ladies. 

One husband who does not take as much 
interest in Woman Suffrage as his good wife 
does, offered this compromise, viz., to stay 
in the store and not vote at allif bis wife 
would do the same. She would agree to 
no such proposition but went and deposited 
her ballot out of a sense of duty. 

Two or three weeks previous to election 
the writer was asked by a prominent Demo- 
crat, ‘‘Will the ladies vote for our candi- 
dates?” Thereply was, ‘‘That will depend 
upon who your candidates are.” The chair- 
man of the Republican town committee, lis- 
tening to the conversation, remarked to his 
Democratic ally, ‘‘Do you hear that?” 

Yours in haste, J. N. 

Westfield, March, 1881. 

*o- 
MORAL EDUCATION IN RELATION TO SEX. 


We have received from a lady residing in 
Cincinnati, copies of the following letters 
sent to her by distinguished physicians of 
that city testifying to the great worth and 
usefulness of Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell's re- 
cent book on ‘‘Moral Education in Relation 
to Sex.” 

These letters are from Dr. Massey and 
Dr. Taylor, names of the highest distinction 
and influence throughout the, West. 


‘My Dear Mapam:-—I thank you for the 
opportunity to peruse the book, ‘Counsel 
to Parents on the Moral Education of their 
Children’ by Dr, Elizabeth B!ackwell; and 
I thank Dr. Blackwell for writing the book. 
The subject requires a profound apprecia- 
tion of the premises, and a skillful handling 
of the details, and Dr. Blackwell has given 
a most readable book, and the best treatise 
upon the subject that I have ever read. 
Every parent and every teacher of children 
and youth, ought to possess the work and 
be imbued with its ‘counsels.’ Your friend. 

W. H. Massey.” 

‘My Dear Mapam:—I have read Dr. E. 
Blackwell's ‘Counsel to Parents on the 
Moral Education of their Children’ with 
much interest. My long connection with 
hospitals and public dispensaries enables 
me to endorse much that she says from my 
own observation. I heartily approve of her 
suggestions as to the education of our young 
people. She has been happy in treating her 
subject with so much decision and plain 
speaking, and yet so delicately as to oc- 
casion no adverse criticism, 

Very respectfully, W.H. Taytor.” 

This valuable book is for sale ut our office, 
5 Park street, Boston, Mass. Also by Lee 
& Shepard, Boston; Brentano’s Literary 
Emporium, 39 Union Square, New York; 
Peter Thompson, Cincinnati Ohio, and the 
trade generally. 

Bound in cloth, flexible covers, $1.00. In 
paper 50 cents. 

Will be forwarded to any address on re 
ceipt of price. L. 8. 
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MISS ALLEN’S GYMNASIUM. 


The well-equipped gymnasium of Miss 
Allen was opened to visitors on Monday 
evening of this week for an exhibition by 
the young lady pupils. The Advertiser 
says: 

An interesting exhibition was given at 
Miss Allen's gymnasium for ladies last even- 
ing by the ladies’ class, at which friends 
were present by invitation. Among those 
who attended were the Rev. E. E. Hale, 
the Rev. James Freeman Clarke, Dr. Sar- 
gent of the Harvard College gymnasium, 
and many others who are interested. It 
was very evident that all were pleased with 
the entertainment. The class numbered 
about twenty, and the young ladies per- 
formed the various exercises which are de- 
signed for strengthening the muscles and 
developing the powers of the body, with a 
zest which showed that the enjoyment was 
not wholly on the part of the spectators. 
The dancing in concert, witn which the 
exhibition began, anc the marching, which 
came nearer the close, were excellently well 
done. The vaulting, ring-swinging and 
exercises at the weights were more difficult, 
but in every way successful. In addition 
to these exercises there were club swinging 
ard dumb-bell movements in conceftt, to 


‘music, which were well and gracefully done, 





During the exhibition the members were 
permitted for a few minutes to use at will 
the various pieces of segues, and many 
of them showed a highly commendable fa- 
miliarity with somewhat difficult exercises. 
The gymnasium is at 503 Washington street, 
and is well fitted up with the usual para- 
phernalia. There are single and paired 
rings, parallel and horizontal bars, Indian 
clubs, dumb-bells, ladders, a rowing ma- 
chine, and several good mattresses. Miss 
Allen has been very successful in this spe- 
cialty of physical training, and her efforts 
have been endorsed by physicians and 
school teachers, and, in fact, by nearly all 
who have made themselves acquainted with 
her methods. She has been deservedly re- 
warded with a constantly increasing pat- 
ronage. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Frederick Douglass wants to go as Minis- 
ter to Brazil. 


The Rev. Joseph F. Lovering of Worces- 
ter was elected preacher of the election ser- 
mon for 1882. 


President Garfield declares he ‘‘will not 
make removals simply to make room for 
somebody else,” 


H. B. Forman is engaged on a Shelley 
bibliography, and Mrs, Forman on a Shel- 
ley concordance. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Thompson of New York 
has been compelled by a sudden prostration 
to stop all work for atime. 


The Wisconsin Legislature has defeated 
by a close vote the woman suffrage and 
probibitory amendments to the constitu- 
tion. 


Prof. Moses Coit Tyler of the University 
of Michigan has begun a course of lectures 
on ‘American Literature” at the Lowell 
Institute. 

Rev. J. W. Hamilton, pastor of the Peo- 
ple’s Church, has received $400 toward the 
cost of a memorial window to the late Bish- 
op Gilbert Haven. 


The Minnesota cane growers have sent 
General Garfield a barrel of sorghum su- 
gar, which may be taken as a foretaste of 
the sweets of office. 








Miss Amanda Way, and the women of 
Kansas, have organized for the prosecution 
of offences against the very strict prohib- 
itory law just adopted. 


Mrs, Garfie}d is mentioned as having a 
sincere and kindly manner which greatly 
pleases her visitors, She is at once unpre- 
tentious and self possessed. 


The Connecticut Senate has passed a bill 
giving women the right to vote in schoo} 
meetings and making them eligible for elec- 
tion on boards of education, 


Among the students at D. L. Moody’s 
Seminary, at Northfield, Mass., the fifteen 
Indian girls are said to rank bigh in their 
recitations and to bercmarkably intelligent. 


The oak frame which ccntains the White 
House Portrait of Mrs. Hayes was carved 
by a Cincinnati lady, the decoration con- 
sisting of oak leaves, acorns, grapes, lilies 
and sunflowers. 


President Hayes completed the last month 
of his term by a reduction of nearly twelve 
millions of dollars of the public debt, mak- 
ing a total.reduction during his term of al- 
most two hundred and nine millions of 
dollars. 


The third number of Education. devoted 
to the literature of education, contains con- 
tributions from several eminent writers, 
and is embellished with a fine steel engraved 
portrait of Dr. W. T. Harris, the specula- 
tive philosopher. 


Cincinnati is to have a great art museum, 
and the ladies of the city have been to a 
large degree instrumental in making the 
project a success. Mrs. Aaron A. Perry is 
the first president of the Woman’s Art Mu- 
seum Association. The association was in- 
corporated in 1879. 


There are very interesting temperance 
meetings held every Saturday evening, with 
entertainments, consisting of reading and 
singing, at the Boston North End Mission. 
All interested in the cause of temperance 
are invited to be present. Cast-off clothing 
is very much needed. 


The Chicago Woman’s Medical College 
graduated seventeen lady doctors on Tues 
day, and of the twenty-seven graduates of 
the Chicago Homeepathic College the same 
day eleven were iadies. ‘he world keeps 
moving right along even, if the Bourbons 
do not see fit to move with it.—Omaha Re- 
publican, 

The gentleman who represents Holliston 
in the Massachusetts Legislature refused to 
be one of ten men, to ask the select men to 
insert a clause in the warrant in regard to 
the Suffrage of women in town matters. 
He said in explanation, ‘‘Mrs. Livermore 
goes off, and leaves her family, travels 
alone, and carries her own bag.” 


The people of Bangor gave a cordial 
welcome to Ex-Vice President Hannibal 
Hamlin on his return from Washington. 
Chief Justice Appleton made the speech of 
welcome. Mr. Hamlin replied, evidently 
touched by the warmth of'the words and by 
the great crowd which had gathered to 
meet him. = Bl 3BR 


CARPETS. 


BUY DIRECT of the MANUFACTURERS 


We are now offering a Special Line of Carpets, which 
are well worth the inspection of all buyers. 


100 Pieces ROYAL WILTONS, . at $2.25, usual price, $2.00 








250 “*  MOUQUETTES, ... . . 1.60, . 2.00 
500 “* BEST BODY BRUSSELS, . 1.25, ¥ 1.75 
1000 “ TAPESTRY, ...... WT, “s 1.00 
600 “ EXTRA SUPERFINE, 75 & 85, a 1.00 


Special Line English Sheet Oil Cloths, $1.00. 





These goods are of the best quality’and warranted, and are sold much 
below the market value. 


———__ 


John X James Dobson, 
525 & 527 Washington street, Boston. 


DREYDOPPEL’S 
FAMOUS WHITE BORAX SOAP. 














o 


Awarded First Prize Medal at Centennial, and at Paris, 1878, The FINEST and most ECONOMICA: 
Soap for all purposes, and the only genuine borgz soap made. Prepared from pure and clean material 
with a peculiar doraz lye, contains no adulteration and is fully egval to the best sees Castile Soap. It 

ily adapted for woolens; and for washing all fine things, euch as silks, baby-linen, laces, pointe, ete., 
is invaluable. It has great merit as a toilet soap, and is unequalled for the dath and for washing the head 
A necessity in every house for all vey and disinfecting purposes. Put up invariably in honest FUL 
POUND bars, with maker’s name, WM. DREYDOPPEL, on every bar, and fac simile of Paris and Centen 
For sale by all first class grocers. 
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nial medals on face of wrapper. 


No Money Required for Human Hair. 


JOHN MEDINA will forward by Mail or Express throughout the country to any person wishing for an 
kind of Hair work or any article in the Hair line, that the goods may be seen and inspected before being pai 
for. No obligation to 4 ods unless perfectly satisfactory. Observe the following price list: One lot 
French Hair Switches, with short stems, extra even hair— 








Weighing 50z., 1 yard long, for..... Ceccccococs $10 Weighing 3 oz., over 26 in. long, for.......+++++0« 4 
Weighing 4 0z., 30 in. long, for.....seeseeeeeees « 7 Weighing 2% oz ,over 24in. long, for. ........++++ 3 
Weighing 3% oz , over 34 yard long, for.....+.+++ 5 Weighing 2 oz ,over 20 inches long......-..+++++« 2 


We advise every lady to make a selection from the above lot at once. We consider these the greatest 
bargains. Still another lot of 5000 Real Hair Switches, from 4 to 1 yard long, at the ridiculously low prices 
of 50c., 75c , $1, $1.50, $2 and $2.50. We shall sell one jot of Real Hair GRAY SWITCHES at the same 

rice as the plain, and are safe in saying euch is uneqnalled in the annals of hair. One large lot of Extra 

eavy Puffs for 20c., 10c. and 5c.; marked down from 50c., 25c. and 10c. One lot of Coudray’s Oil, the finest 
in the world, for 15c., , 85c. and 50c., being less than half the cort of importation. Coudray’s Cos- 
metic for 5c.; cost 17c. Coudray’s Bandoilre, 10c,; less than cost. The largest size Crimp Nets, 10c.; 
marked down from 25c. French Hairpins,1c.per bunch. Real Hair Coquetts, 25c.; marked down from 
75c. Curlsin all lengths, Frizzes in all styles. 

MEDINA’S LISBON WAVE, warranted water curl, the prettiest and most natural wave ever worn. $5, 
$8, $10 and upward. Ladies’ and Gents’ Artificial Heads of Hair at $8, $10, $12 and upward. We war- 
rant to sell the best and cheapest in prices, and to give satisfaction to all our customers. Worn hair and 


combings taken in exchange. 


PARIS HAIR STORE 

















426 Washington St., corner Summer, e e BOSTON. 
im 
AWEW. TREATMENT lsmtiss, Giese 
Chron: Nervous Disorders. 
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At the hearing before the committee on 
agricultare at the State House on the matter 
of ensilage, testimony was contributed by 
Madame Rudersdoff, the celebrated singer, 
who writes, ‘‘I am entirely satisfied with 
the result of my little silo. . . All my cat- 
tle eat ensilage with great avidity, leaving 
good English hay for the ensilage maize. 
Both the quality and quantity of my milk 
have improved since my cows were fed on 
the ensilage.” 

Anna Dickinson is soon to appear on the 
stage. Her manager, Mr. Stetson, engaged 
her to play Hamlet and Melnotte. Hesays, 
‘‘We have had no successor to Charlotte 
Cushman, and I do not see why Miss Dick- 
inson should not create for herself a name 
and fame as great, even though it is differ- 
ent.” If the present engagement holds 
good Miss Dickinson will make her first ap- 
pearance as Hamlet, in Philadelphia, the 
second week of April. 

Commenting on the inaugural address of 
General Garfield, Mrs. Mary Clemmer in 
the Independent says: ‘‘One may ask, how- 
ever, ashe gave so much space to the en- 
franchised African, why, amid the objects 
toward which and for which future legis 
lative effort should be directed with an un- 
selfishness and philanthropy that has never 
yet characterized it,he did not give a line to 
the outcast Indian, who, though he is not a 
citizen of the nation, by every law of honor 
and right ought to be.” But Mrs. Clemmer 
and General Garfield both forgot the women. 
One may ask why? 

The regular March meeting of the Chest- 
nut street Club at Mrs. Sargent’s was enter- 
tained by Dr. F. H. Hedge’s paper on Kant. 
Its first pars was a sketch of the life of 
Kant; then followed an account of the first 
und second parts of the ‘‘Kritik der reinen 
Vernunft,” and he closed with mention of 
the worth of the Kantian philosophy. Chief 
among the speakers in the discussion was 
Dr..G. Stanley Hall, who told of the influ- 
ence of Kant upon the minds of German 
scientists. Next month the essay will be 





by thé Rev. Joseph Allen of Cambridge 
‘upon ‘‘Dante.”. . 


Dr. Kimball who was sent to State prison 
for his share in the ‘‘trunk tragedy,” died 
this week in the Concord State Prison. The 
guiltier man by whom came all the suffer- 
ing and shame and sinthat followed, walks 
at large. 


The Beatrice (Nebraska) Hxpress says: 
The tone of the State press on the Suffrage 
amendment, as far as there has been an ex- 
pression of opinion, is quite generally in its 
favor. The impression, however, that it 
will be voted upon at the next general elec- 
tion of 1882, is the time set for the final 
settlement of the Woman Suffrage ques- 
tion, and the Hzpress hopes to see the entire 
press of the State supporting it long before 
that time. 


In the Senate of the Rhode Isiand Gener- 
al Assembly, the proposition of amendment 
to the constitution to give women the right 
to vote on school questions, which had 
passed the House, was defeated by a vote 
of 7 to 28, after having been amended so as 
to conter the right to vote at all elections. 
No test vote was taken on the measure as it 
passed the House, and we cannot tell what 
strength a proposition simply to confer 
School Suffrage on women would have in 
the Senate. A new resolution having that 
object was introduced, but the Senate ad- 
journed before a vote was reached.—Prov- 
idence Journal. 


The effort to secure a woman physican 
for the insane women in the Lunatic Asy- 
lum in Augusta, Maine, could not be car- 
ried through the Legislature. Mrs. Quinby 
and Mrs. Dr. Devoll and others took a most 
commendable part in the movement to this 
end, but without avail. The severe scruti- 
ny of the hospital management may have 
had something to do with the matter, but 
the good sense of mankind none the less de- 
mands women physicians for insane women 
in lunatic asylumns. It is as discreditable 
to such an institution to be without a wo- 
man physician, as it would be if women 





physicians only were in the asylumns of 
male lunatics. , 
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DE, STEVENS'S LIFE AND TIMES OF 
MADAME DE STAEL.-* 

There is always something delightful aud 
refreshing in genuine, ardent admiration, 
given without stint, by one intelligent hu- 
man being to the genius and character of 
another. It isthis boundless but intelligent 
admiration that Dr. Stevens gives to Ma- 
dame de Statlin his “Study of Her Life 
and Times.” Living in Switzerland, among 
scenes consecrated by her memory, he has 
devoted himself to the task of reproducing, 
as far as words can do it, from trustworthy 
records, her salon at Paris, crowded with 
the marked men and women of the time; 
and her brilliant literary court at Coppet, 
where she vot only ruled asa queen, but 
was worshipped as a goddess. He ex- 
presses some timidity in attempting this 
task, lest ‘‘the frame should be too large for 
the picture.” But he has run no risk of 
that fault. His heroine is always so promi- 
nent in whatever group he sketches that the 
great men and the beautiful women of the 
world who surrounded he: are comparatively 
unimportant, excepting as they reflect her 
light and add to her glory. 

Notwithstanding this high strain of praise 

this glowing and almost unbroken eulogy, 
Dr. Stevens’s biography of Madame de Statl 
is a singularly interesting and well-arranged 
book. Dramatic it must be, for-the time 
was the stormiest and most exciting period 
of French history, the period of the first 
revolution and the first empire; sentimental 
it must be, for all France was given up to 
sentiment, and to emotions more or less 
noble, more or less based on reason; solitude 
was unknown; intellectual men and women 
lived continually in society, stimulating 
each other by flattery, that had become one 
of the fine arts,and by incessant, luxuriant, 
unpruned conversation on every subject 
that could interest a human mind, or touch 
a human heart. In this society Madame de 
Staél reigned supreme. Her father, James 
Necker, was the famous finance minister of 
Louis XVI., and one of the noblest of men 
in mind and character. Her mother was a 
beauty, and a saint, besides having remark- 
able intellect. 

The daughter inherited remarka»!e gifts, 
and they were developed to the utmost by 
the love, the ambition and the conscience of 
her parents, She ‘‘became the most culti- 
vated, the most spirituelle of women”: her 
*‘guperb genius and loving and most lovable 
soul” made her the greatest woman in Eur- 
ope, and so the greatest in the world. 
Kings and princes sought her friendship, 
and when she travelled in foreign countries 
she was often received with royal honors. 
Her personal charms would of themselves 
have made her famous, although all her 
friends agree that she was not beautiful, in 
spite of her splendid eyes. Her essays, 
novels, and her book on Germany placed 
her in the first rank of authors; her per- 
sistent defiance of Napoleon and his out- 
rageous persecution of her made her both a 
heroine and a victim in the eyes of all lovers 
of liberty; and all these things together gave 
her a career more brilliant and varied than 
any other woman ever had. 

Dr. Stevens begins his story with her 
childhood, and a most delightful account of 
Necker and his beautiful, virtuous wife, 
whose education was as thorough as the ad 
vocates of higher education for woman and 
of the Harvard Annex can desire for the 
girls of to-day, There seems to have been 
in the family a tradition of this admirable 
education for girls, as well as for boys. 
Madame de Staél herself and her daughter 
were both carefully trained and educated 
women, and held their own in the discus- 
sion of the gravest topics of literature and 
politics with the most accomplished men of 
Europe. From her early youth Madame de 
-Statl had .a passion for society, and she 
gratified her passion to the utmost to the 
Jast hour of her life. While she was on her 
deathbed she ordered daily dinner parties 
and receptions at her house; saw as many of 
the guests as her physician would allow to 
visit her; and had frequent reports brought 
to her of the conversation and the witty 
sayings. Her biographer has faithfully 
chronicled all her successes, and the princi- 
pal events of her life, which are in effect 
the greet historical events of the time; for 
her distinguished position, her liberal opin- 
ions, her courage, her sufferings in the Re- 
volution, and the hostility of Bonaparte, 
made her an historical character, well 
known all over the continent, in England 
and in America. He has collected very en- 
tertaining and characteristic anecdotes of 
- Madame de Staé#! and her friends, and his 

boundless admiration for the woman has 
not prevented him from giving some touches 
and hints of the ludicrous side of her vanity, 
self-esteem and insatiable love of praise. 
But he takes especial pains to give his read- 
ers a full understanding of the beautiful 
traits in his heroine; of her generosity to her 
-- enemies as well asto her friends, of her 
frank hospitality, of her utter want of mal- 
ice, of her great need of loving and of being 
loved, of the superabundance in her char- 
acter of what are usually called womanly 
traits. One of her female friends who 





*Madame de Stael. A Stu ly of her Life and Times. 
The First Revolution and the First Empire. By Abel 
Stevens, LLD. Intwo yolumes, New York: Harper 

and Brothers, 1881. 


knew her most intimately wrote of her: 
“With intelligence above all others, she has 
a perfect heart, but often an erring head. I, 
who know her better than any one else, and 
better than she knows herself, often find 
her unique, adorable—often blamable, al- 
ways extravagant and charming. She even 
spoils me for the other women whom I meet; 
none love me as she does, and no one 
pleases me as she.” 

This seems to have been a general feeling. 
Her biographer says: ‘‘No woman was 
ever more esteemed, more revered, or more 
loved than she was by the selectest minds of 
her circle of correspondents—by the veteran 
Bonstetteu, who declared, as we have seen, 
that his intellectual being was irreparably 
maimed by her death; by the sober-minded 
and philosophic Sismondi, whom we shall 
see weeping at her grave, under the con- 
sciousness that all life is thenceforward 
changed and saddened for him; by the crit- 
ical Schlegel, whose admiration, through 
years spent in her household, knew no 
limits; by the powerful-minded, but morally 
weak Benjamin Constant; by the sentiment- 
al Chateaubriand; by the mystically devout 
Mathieu de Montmorency, who loved her 
and suffered for her as a father; by the 
graceful and guileless Juliette Récamier; by: 
the pure and strong-minded Madame Neck- 
er de Saussure, and almost innumerable 
others, who read her more in her letters 
than in her books, and more in her life than 
either in her books or in her letters. She 
won everybody who saw her; even Byron, 
who had a strong prejudice against her, and 
who said of her London receptions that 
“they reminded him of the grave, where all 
distinctions are levelled,” became at last her 
warm friend. But all the admiration she 
received, all the excitement in which she 
lived, and all the distractions of the most 
brilliant society in the world could not con 
tent her. She longed for the sweet, simple 
affection that she had not found in her own 
married life, but which she had seen in per- 
fection in her fatber and mother. At one 
time she felt that fame fora woman was 
only asplendid mourning for lost happiness; 
at another she was ready to sacrifice all her 
talents and successes for the personal loveli- 
ness of Madame Récamier and the univer- 
sal regard which it attracted. This desire 
for love was gratified at last. When she 
was forty-five years old she married a hand- 
some French officer of twenty-three; it was 
a thorough love-match, and the apparently 
ill-assorted pair were ideally happy for five 
or six years, when they died within six 
months of each other. Dr. Stevens has 
treated this singular marriage (a remarkable 
instance of the passionate devotion which 
distinguished literary women seem fated to 
bestow upon young men) with great tender- 
ness and sympathy; and he wins the sym- 
pathy of the reader against his reason, for 
the elderly, happy bride. 

The whole biography is descriptive rather 
than critical; it isentertaining and perscnal, 
without any lack of appreciation of the 
grave questions and the terrible eveats of 
the time; itis perfectly sympathetic, and 
frank and generous in its partizanship, and 
it goes far to justify the biographer’s judg- 
ment, that Madame de Stat! had one of the 
‘noblest intellects, and one of the sweetest, 
most tender, most lovable souls, in literary 
history.’”’ The volumes have beautiful por- 
traits of Madame Necker and Madame de 
Statl.— Boston Advertiser. 
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REV. ANNA OLIVER’S CHURCH. 


This generation is eminently history. 
making. Probably a century hence, Meth- 
odists will look with a special interest on 
the church which first had a woman for 
pastor. Willoughby Avenue Church is 
unique inits features and atmosphere. Ey- 
idently the pastor has the church well in 
hand, as a pastor should, and stamps her 
individuality upon every department. Mat- 
ters seem to be managed with that high 
eC ientiousness, that fine tact and wis- 
dom, that fresh, earnest, progressive spirit 
which some of us have come to recognize 
as essentially womanly, and to expect to 
see wherever women are legitimately set in 
places of power, because in the uprising of 
the women of this century, it is the best 
who are coming to the front. 

One of the most striking principles which 
this people believe in, and which they put 
prominently forward is, faith in God, and 
deference to Him as regards the support of 
the church. While they are strictly eco- 
nomical and very energetic in all lawful ef- 
forts toward money-getting, they do not be- 
lieve in ‘‘church fairs, festivals, oyster sup- 
pers, necktie socials, leap-year entertain- 
ments, charades, tableaux, cantatas, wax. 
works, or any other of the numerous pro- 
jects gotten up by churches in order to meet 
their expenses, and which turns the Lord’s 
sanctuary into a play-house, an eating sa- 
loon or a house of merchandise.” They 
believe that if the Lord finds « church use- 
ful to Him he will send it support, and that 
the general legitimate method of raising 
money is to ask the people to give it in re- 
turn for the profit they derive from the 
church services. 

While the church discards frivolities and 
those projects which minister to frivolity, it 
does not disregard the claims of education 











and enlightenment, as elements which mak : 





for righteousness. Therefore they have a 
reading-room, studies in history, spelling, 
lectures, concerts, etc. These are free to 
the public, and are for the benefit of the 
public, not to aid in the finances of the 
church. The missionary basket seems to 
be quitea feature. This is an arrangement 
by which the cake-and pin-cushion making 
talent is utilized, without resorting to fairs. 
Such donated articles are cither bought at 
once by parties needing them, or are depos- 
ited for sale at the regular price at Ackley’s 
fancy store. Persons needing fancy or 
useful articles, such as can be furnished by 
their “Faith and Work Society,” can send 
orders for anything they wish to the ‘‘Mis- 
sionary Basket.” By this arrangement peo- 
ple are not asked to buy articles they do 
not need, and the workers do not make use- 
less articles, 

Materially, this church isin good condi- 
tion—church, chapel, and land. Their 
seating capacity is one thousand. The cost 
of construction was $47,500. The eight 
lots on which the buildings stand are valued 
at from $1000 to $2000 each; the furniture 
is worth $1600. On this property is ore 
mortgage of $13,000. There is no other 
mortgage, claim, or debt of any sort what- 
ever—interest, insurance, gas, sexton, pas- 
tor, are all paid up. All bills are settled 
monthly, $2250 per year would cover the 
entire expenses of the church. Two build- 
ing lots in New York city have been pre- 
sented to the church, but not yet sold. The 
society were told, at the beginning of their 
career, that no church could succeed finan- 
cially on their principles, and were given 
one year to die; but, in reviewing their 
spiritual and financial condition at the com- 
pletion of the second year, the committee 
say, aptly enough, ‘‘We wish all the churches 
in Brooklyn and throughout the land were 
both almost and altogether such as we are, 
except this bond.” 

We notice, further, as worthy of imita- 
tion that there are no rented pews in this 
church—that there is a Temperance picdge 
always upon the altar table, and more than 
one hundred signatures have been received 
during the year. Scarcely a week has pass- 
ed without one or more conversions, the 
year round, and about one hundred have 
been added to the church. The pastor keeps 
constantly and clearly before the people the 
privilege and duty of entire consecration to 
God, and purity of heart aad life. The lit- 
tle annual message she has issued to them 
refers to many high points of moral and 
spiritual life—such as strict Sabbath-keep- 
ing, not going into debt, giving the Lord 
his tenths, blameless home-life, zeal in 
Christian work, etc. There are eight wo- 
men and ten men in the official board. 
Miss Oliver has a regular day ‘‘at home” 
for members to call, and the warmest at- 
tachment seems to exist between the people 
and her whom they seem proud to call ‘‘our 
pastor.” 

It has recently been stated that Miss Oli- 
ver was about to leave the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, and go to the Methodist Pro- 
testants for ordination. There is not the 
slightest foundation for the rumor. Miss 
Oliver is entirely loyal to her chosen de- 
nomination, and says she does not at all 
despair of ordination within its fold. 

Mrs. Mary L. Grirritn. 
ea eT 
MRS, ELIZABETH THOMPSON. 

A young woman from the West who call- 
ed recently on Mrs. Elizabeth Thompson, 
the well-known philanthropist, bearing a 
letter of introduction, was very kindly re- 
ceived, and had an interesting conversa- 
tion with her about her benevolent gifts 
and labors. Mrs. Thompson lives in un- 
pretentious style in apartments on the sec 
ond floor of a house in West Twenty-sixth 
street. The quaint, rich furniture, the pic- 
tures, all the adornments of the rooms, the 
very atmosphere itself, seemed home-like. 
Books in abundance, standard works of 
various kinds, some plainly, others elabor- 
ately bound, are evidently not there for 
mere display, or for an affectation of litera- 
ry pursuits. They are for use, and have 
been used. Mrs. Thompson is about fifty 
years of age. Time has dealt kindly with 
her, and not a single silver thread is seen in 
the glossy dark hair, that issmoothly band- 
ed over her temples and confined in a loose 
coil, with a simple shell comb, low down 
at the back of her head. Her form is rath- 
er above the medium height, straight, dig- 
nified and matronly. Her eyes are dark 
gray, and bright with intelligence and kind- 
ness. Her countenance 1s broad, open and 
genial. Her forhead is full and expansive. 
Her complexion is somewhat pale, but clear 
and delicate. At the time of this visit she 
wore a dress of dark plum-colored cashmere, 
and about her neck a half handkerchief of 
white lace, quite Quaker-like in style. The 
caller was struck with her remarkable re- 
semblance to Mrs. Hayes, andasked: ‘‘Were 
you ever told that you wonderfully resem- 
ble the wife of President Hayes?” 

“Oh, yes,” she replied: ‘I was with her 
once when she went to sit for her portrait. 
The artist declared that he could scarcely 
tell which was which.” 

“It does not seem to end with personal 
resemblance, but you are alike in both 
voice and manner.” 

‘‘Were you to see us together you might 





not think the resemblance so striking,” said 
Mrs. Thompson, “although while I was at 
th : White House, at the January receptions, 
it was frequently remarked upon, and I es- 
teem it a great compliment, I assure you.” 

“This is not your reception day?” the 
caller remarked. 

*“‘No,” she replied; ‘‘I am not sufficiently 
fashionable to have a regular reception day. 
Iam always glad to receive my friends, 
however.” 

‘Are you never alone or lonely?” 

“Alone, seldom—lonely, never. I am, 
fortunately or unfortunately, so constitu- 
ted as to be always able to entertain myself, 
and, therefore, am never lonely or dull, 
even on dull days. The fact is, work is my 
religion, and I know of no better morality 
or religion than honest work, whether in 
kitchen or Congress.” 

‘‘Speaking of the past,” Mrs. Thompson 
continued, ‘‘I want to tell you that I was 
a poor girl myself, born and raised in Ver- 
mont. I had a sensible mother, thank God! 
who taught me, in fact rang into my ears 
day and night almost, that ‘handsome is 
that handsome does,’ and I have tried never 
to forget it. It was my good fortune to 
meet Mr. Thompson, and we were married, 
lt is now some twelve years since his death, 
and I have aiways felt that I could in no 
way so well show my reverence for his 
character and name as by using the means 
he so generously entrusted to me to allev 
iate the sufferings of humanity. I fear, 
however, that my heart has often led me 
astray, in that I have done or tried to do 
acts of kindness where they were neither 
appreciated nor deserved. I sometimes 
fear I may have done more harm than 
good,” she added, mournfully. 

“Is not your name conne ted with sever- 
al public institutions of charity?” 

“No,” replied Mrs. Thompson. “Iamin 
no way connected with anything of the 
kind, They do their work in their own 
way, andso doI.. If newspaper statements 
can be relied on, it would seein that some 
organized institutions of charity are little 
better than organized institutions of selfish- 
ness, and that money given to them does 
little gocd to those for whose benefit it was 
ostensibly given. It is said that the insti- 
tution over which Mr. Crowley presided, 
and directed to wicked ends, was not worse 
than some others. Of the truth of this I 
have no personal knowledge. It would be 
hard indeed if it were true that the noble 
generosity of thousands could beso pervert- 
ed. God knows there is want and suffer- 
ing enough all about us to fairly employ 
every dollar that may be extended by the 
hand of charity. I have tried to make my 
gifts reach those only who are in need and 
deserving, but how difficult I find it! Af- 
ter years of experience I find, as arule, that 
the clean ani would-be industrious are 
pushed one side, and often die unknown 
and in want, while others whose presence 
pollutes the air, breeds crime and misery, 
push themselves forward and with many 
cunning devices gain that sympathy and 
protection which they in no way deserve.” 

‘‘The winter has been acold and hard one 
both upon the poor and the shiftless,” said 
the visitor. 

“Oh, yes,’”’ she answered, ‘‘and I am lost 
in weariness when I think of it. The des- 
titution and suffering about us is something 
frightful, and the chief cause of this, I am 
convinced, is the use of alcohol. I am told 
there are 15,000 places in this city where it } 
is sold. Think of the vast sum that is re- 
quired to support them! And when we 
know they are chiefly supported by the la- 
boring classes, it seems to me that the 
noblest and grandest act of charity that this 
great city and State could perform would 
be to pass such laws as must put a stop to 
its sale. I have prepared and published at 
different times statistics and other matter 
upon this subject and sent them broadcast, 
with what result of good I cannot tell.” 

‘‘Mrs. Hayes has drawn considerable at- 
tention to this subject by the banishment 
of wine from the White House.” 

“Yes. I believe that Mrs. Hayes has, by 
this act, placed herself in a relation to the 
temperance cause similar to that which 
Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe held to the 
anti-slavery movement when she wrote 
‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ In fact, the princi- 
ple of total abstinence thus given national 
prominence by her greatly strengthens the 
course of the right in what I consider the 
second irrepressible conflict.” 

At this moment the conversation was in- 
terrupted by the maid servant, who brought 
a letter from some person below, who was 
waiting for an answer. Excusing herself, 
Mrs. Thompson read it over and directed 
her servant to say, ‘‘There is no answer.” 

‘‘] suppose you have many strange appli- 
cations for aid,” said the caller. 

A peculiar smile broke over her counte- 
nance as she answered: ‘Strange indeed, 
both in people and letters. One of the most 
absurd letters I have received was sent me 
recently by a lady, an entire stranger to me, 
complaining that I had neglected to answer 
her former application for a gift of $20,000, 
stating that it was but a drop in the bucket 
to me, and that it would serve to support 
herself and husband in ease and comfort 
for life. 

“Only think!” she continued, laughing 





here is one of those efforts for a new charit- 
able institution of somesort. It was receiy- 
ed a day or two since by a lady friend of 
mine, who inclosed it to me to read.” 

This letter ran thus: 

‘We have fairly canvassed the city, and 
I know that $3,000 may with entire confi- 
dence be relied upon to come into the treas- 
ury without question, if but the object 
named is a benevolent one. I can hire or 
interest collectors that can easily secure 
that amount, and that secures us a living 
and from any loss. From that we can get 
up charitable entertainments and scon 
make a handsome thing of it.” 

“You will perceive,” said Mrs, Thomp- 
son, after her visitor had scanned the letter, 
“that our prestige and money were to be 
used to gain for the projectors a comfort- 
able living, all for sweet charity’s sake. 
The letter was well written, and quite to the 
point. I may say that the plan was uncov- 
ered to the first recipient of the letter entire- 
ly as a matter of confidence, counting, how- 
ever, upon her personal influence with oth- 
ers. Curious proposition, don’t you think 
so?” asked Mrs. Thompson. 

‘In the West it would be called ‘cheek,’” 
the other answered. 

‘‘And here it bears the name of ‘benevo- 
lence,’” said the lady, with a ringing laugh. 
“The most absurd and chimerical projects 
are proposed to me. And it would not 
surprise me some day to receive a carefully 
elaborated scheme for laying a pneumatic 
tube under the Atlantic Ocean, or building 
a railroad to the moon, in which I am, of 
course, expected to pay all the expense, and 
hold a controlling interest. And the funny 
part of it is that most of the people who 
apply to me for aid set out to prove to me 
at once that the money that I had hereto- 
fore employed in other matters had been 
entirely thrown away, but that the scheme 
they proposed is not only safe and feasible, 
but of immense importance to the world, 
anc must inevitably confer untold wealth 
and eternal honors upon me.” 

“I see, Mrs. Thompson, that the Free 
Religionists claim you as a member of their 
sect.” 

‘‘Not so,” she said, “I know no church, 
no party, no country, because each and al! 
things are good in their time and place. I 
believe in the true spirit of religion, as I do 
in the grandeur of statesmanship, but min- 
isters and politicians I know little about. 
As for the straight-laced teachers and hy- 
persensitive, I have nothing in common 
with them and no sympathy with them. I 
have almost grown to hate that much- 
abused word ‘philanthropy.’ Madame Ro- 
land exclaimed, ‘O Liberty, how many 
crimes are committed in thy name!’ I can- 
not help crying, ‘What a multitude of by- 
pocrisies are committed in thy name, O 
philanthropy!’” 

‘Do you object to tell me why it is that 
with all your wealth you live in this unpre- 
tentious way?” 

‘‘Because Iam convinced that pretentious 
show can add nothing to the real happiness 
of one’s life. If [do not support an estab- 
lishment I can devote my money and time 
to purposes far more satisfactory, and have 
none of those vexations that arise from the 
turmoil of social life. Besides I do not 
deem it possible to ‘serve two masters.’ We 
cannot do our duty to servants, dinners, 
dress and household and still have time left 
for other duties.” 





oe 
MAKING THE BEST OF IT. 

There is no element that enters more large- 
ly into the happiness and general comfort 
of society than the disposition to make the 
best of what happens. Good and evii, or 
what we esteem as such, come to us all at 
different times and in various ways, but the 
message they bring and the effect they pro- 
duce are chiefly determined by the way we 
receive them. There are some persons who 
really seem to tax their powers of ingenuity 
to the utmost in making the worst of every- 
thing. Does prosperity attend their labors? 
Are they in good health? Are their families 
happy und united? Are their social rela- 
tionsagreeable? They receive it all without 
rojoicing, as a matter of course and only 
what they had a right to expect. Does ad- 
versity visit them in any form? No com- 
plaints are bitter enough to suit their par- 
ticular cases; no reproaches are severe 
enough to cast upon any one who may be 
thought instrumental in bringing 1t on; no 
presentation of their troubles can be too 
highly colored or too minute in detail to in- 
fiict upon whoever is willing to listen to it. 
They absorb all the sympathy and consola- 
tion of their friends, without allowing 
themselves to be comforted or consoled, 
and even resent any effort to show them a 
brighter side as an attempt to make light of 
their affliction. So engrossed ar> they in 
cherishing their sorrows, and recounting 
them to others, in dwelling upon the very 
worst side, and treasuring it up, lest they 
should forget any of its bitterness, that it is 
only with the greatest difficulty that they 
can be induced to turn at length to the fu- 
ture, and throw themselves into its duties 
and its hopes, 

On the other hand, there are those who 
place the emphasis of their lives upon the 
happy side. They dwell with pleasure upon 
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freely and gratefully of them and thus com- 
municate something of their own gladness 
to.others. They take also a sincere interest 
ia the various pleasures of their friends, in- 
creasing them by their genial sympathy and 
hearty congratulations. When failure or 
disappointment, bereavement or misfortune 
overtake them, though suffering as keenly, 
and grieving as deeply as any, they shrink 
from making loud laments or inflicting need- 
less pain upon others. They instinctively 
feel that the time has come for silence and 
privacy, and that the lesson to be learned is 
that of patient endurance and a brave re- 
turn to cheerfulness and duty. They do 
not refuse to look upon the brighter side of 
the cloud, they do not utterly lose heart 
and hope, they do not bury themselves in a 
selfish indulgence of sorrow, but rather 
strive to bury their sorrow in their own 
hearts, and rise with accumulated strength 
to the duties of the present and the hopes 
of the future. 

Not only are the grave and serious events 
of life received thus differently, but also 
the little every-day detuils, upon which so 
much of our comfort and pleasure depends. 
Some persons live in a perpetual state of 
fret. The weather is always objectionable; 
the temperature is never satisfactory. They 
have too much to do, and are driven to 
death; or too little, and have no resources. 
If they are sick they know they shall never 
get well; if they are well, they expect soon 
to be sick. Something 1s sure to disturb 
their sleep; their food is never quite to their 
taste; they have corns which every one 
treads on, or a toothache which no one real- 
izes. Their daily work 1s either drudgery, 
which they hate, or so difficult and complex 
that they cannot execute it. To hear the 
prolonged recital of their petty woes one 
would think they were the most persecuted 
of mortals; and when people shrink from 
the disagreeable catalogue their lack of sym 
pathy adds another drop to their cup of 
troubles. Yet these people have no more 
real cause for repining than the rest of the 
world. They are more wretched, 1t is true, 
and spread their wretchedness with a liber- 
al hand around them, but that is simply be- 
cause they emphasize all that is unpleasant 
and ignore the rest, thus making the worst 
they can of both. 

In contrast to these, we sometimes meet 
with men and women, so bright and cheery 
that their very presence is a positive pleas- 
ure. They discover the favorable side of 
the weather, of their business, of home 
surroundings, of social relations, even of 
political affairs. They will tell you of all 
the pleasant things that happen, and give 
voice to all the joy they feel. Of course 
they are sometimes annoyed, perplexed and 
worried by petty troubles, but the very ef- 
fort they make to pass them over silently 
diminishes their unpleasant effect upon 
themselves, and prevents the influence from 
extending. To make the best of the thous- 
and details of every-day life. as they arise, 
isa great power for good in human life, 
and one which every man and every wo- 
man can wield. 

Then, too, we can make the best of one 
another. There is plenty of room for praise 
ana for blame in every one we meet. Vir- 
tue and demerit, intelligence and folly, 
strength and weakness, are mingled in every 
variety and degree. Here also the question 
of emphasis comes in. When we pick a 
person to pieces, expose his follies, criticise 
his manners, question his motives and con- 
demn bis actions, we are making, not the 
best, but the worst of him. If, on the con- 
trary, we search for his good points and 
bring them to the front; if we make all al- 
lowances for his faults and errors and with- 
draw them as much as possible from the no 
tice of others, we are making the best of 
him, both in appearance and in reality. In 
shielding his reputation we are preserving 
for him the respect of others, which goes 
far towar¢ promoting his own self-respect. 
Every one has at times felt the spur to good 
conduct that is given by the consciousness 
that others think well of him and expect 
good things of him. It arouses all the en- 
ergy of the nature to retain such esteem, 
and to prove that it was not unmerited. All 
good and all evil may be largely strengthen- 
ed and developed by being drawn into at- 
tention, and may likewise be weakened and 
crushed by being ignored or dropped out 
of sight. Thus, when by our emphasis we 
are honestly making the best of things and 
of people, we are not only increasing the 
happiness of the world, but also strength- 
ening and enhancing the good that is in it. 
—Ledger. ~ 

* - 


HEALTH FOR GIRLS. 

The physical debility of many gir!s must 
make the hearts of thinking people stand 
still with alarm. Most young men have 
strength and endurance to follow chosen 
avocations. Young women with equal ed- 
ucation and ambition are frustrated in every 
plan and aspiration. Languor, weakness, 
disease and suffering take the place of vigor, 
health and endurance. Is this a natural in- 
heritance, a curse that girls must carry on 
avcount of peculiar physical functions? 
Having the same conditions of heredity, the 
same food and surrounding, why should 
one sex be sick morethar the other? Until 
the age of five, statistics tell us that disease 





and mortality are less in female than male 
children. In some countries it is well 
known that women bear the burdens of life, 
doing most of the out door work, tilling the 
soil, standing in the markets, etc. Can wo- 
men perform these labors if they are natur- 
ally or physiologically weak? If nature 
gives health and strength to girls then we 
must look to other causes for their disabili- 
ties. I claim that errors in dress and lack 
of physical exercise are the principal causes 
of weakness and disease in girls. False 
ideas of modesty and womanly grace de- 
prive girls of the out-door and athletic 
sports that are encouraged in boys. 

Harriet Hosmer, of whose success as a 
sculptor every American is justly proud, is 
a striking illustration of the power of not 
only of developing physical strength but of 
overcoming adverse conditions of heredity. 
When quite young her mother and older 
sisters died of consumption. Her father, 
who was a physician, claimed that there 
was a whole lifetime for the education of 
the mind, but that the body develops in a 
few years. With this theory he gave Har- 
riet every facility for acquiring strength and 
endurance. A biographer says: ‘Her 
youth was inured to skating, rowing, run- 
ning, riding, archery and shooting. She 
could tramp with the hunter, manage a 
steed like an Arabian, rival the most fear- 
less in the chase and the best marksman with 
gun and pistol. She astonished and alarm- 
ed her friends by her feats upon and in the 
water, as agile and varied as a nymph.” 
The writer continues, ‘‘when outrage is 
done to mere conventionalities 1t is little 
matter providing there is no moral damage, 
so there is great gain to health.” If one 
naturally delicate like Harriet Hosmer can, 
by physical training, obtain such powers of 
endurance, may not every girl possessing 
greater natural health attain to a similar de- 
velopment? Dr. Geo. Taylor says: “If 
weakness of muscle and local disorders 
were the deliberately intended result of the 
rearing of women, this result could hardly 
be more surely and fully attained than it is 
by the usual course pursued in the educa- 
tion of girls. The muscles have not been 
trained for life’s occasions.” 

Errors in dress are even more potent than 
lack of physical training in producing 
weakness and suffering. Dr. Trall says 
that ‘‘woman’s dress stands at the very head 
of morbific influences iu causing frailty and 
malformation.” The ordinary dress of 
girls is insufficient protection from cold, is 
unequal in distribution and produces restric- 
tion upon digestion, respiration and circula- 
tion. First the shoes are tight, thin, and 
possess a shape entirely unfitted for the use 
of the feet. By them circulation is imped- 
ed, nerves tortured, and symptoms of dis- 
ease caused and aggravated. An elocution- 
ist once said he had no command of the 
chest tones if his boots were tight. This 
being true, women cannot enjoy health or 
even develop the capacity of their brains if 
their shoes are not suited to their feet. The 
union under-clothes will give equal warmth 
to the entire body and do away with the 
numerous bands that press upon the vital 
organs. In winter these should consist of 
two suits, the one next the body being of 
knit goods and the outer one of flannel, both 
high in the neck and long-sleeved. The 
corset, though not a “thing of beauty,” 
seems to most girls to be a ‘‘joy forever.” 
Tradition and fashion has made the corset 
a seeming necessity and only one possessed 
of strong common sense can abandon it. 
The corset impedes respiration, making 
oxygenation of the blood imperfect, restricts 
the processes of digestion and by indirectly 
pressing upon the pelvic organs causes in- 
flammationand weakness. The corset, loose 
or tight, prevents the possibility of any ex- 
ercise taken from having the needful effect 
upon the liver and other organs of diges- 
tion. Put a stiffened bandage ever so loose- 
ly upon the arm and in three months the 
muscles will become atrophied and weaken- 
ed. The liver is one of the principal organs 
of elimination. Through its function the 
blood is deprived of excrementitious matter 
which, if retained in the system, may cause 
almost any disease to which flesh is heir. 
Allowing the liver to do its legitimate work 
ought to be sufficient reason to induce 
thinking girls to abandon the corset. In 
some sections it is a fashion to sign a pledge 
‘Temperance men or no husbands.” Were 
Ia young manI would make equally as 
stropg a resolution never to marry a girl 
that wore a corset. ‘‘Large waists or no 
wives,” 

Many girls, long unfitted for work, have 
obtained health and strength simply by a 
change in dress. Anagent for reform dress 
goods gives an interesting incident that oc- 
curred in an Iowa college. The professor 
of natural history, a petite lady, upon see- 
ing the goods became very enthusiastic and 
gave quite a lecture upon their advantages 
to the students, She said in her school 
days and first years of teaching she could 
not walk over three blocks without fatigue 
and actual pain. When her day’s werk 
was done she was compelled to lie down, 
being unable to see friends or do extra 
work. Four years previously, however, 
she had adopted ‘‘common sense” shoes, 
the reform underwear, also a skirt support- 
ed by a waist and the dress itself made 





loose and light as well as short enough 
to clear mud in walking. By this change 
in her habits she nad become able to walk 
miles in her search for specimens and knew 
nothing of weariness or the necessity of rest 
save regular hours at night. This is not an 
exaggerated case, and thousands of delicate, 
tired, useless girls can become ctrong and 
useful if they will ‘“‘go and do likewise.” 

What will make a healthy boy will make 
a healthy girl—what will make a strong 
man will make a strong woman. Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton says, “I early imbibed the 
idea that a girl is just as good as a boy.” 
Health is more necessary to women than to 
men. Their obligations are not only to 
themselves but more directly to offspring. 
A teacher affirms ‘‘that when all arguments 
for personal health or physical beauty fail- 
ed to convince of the need of reformation 
in dress, an appeal to girls in regard to their 
responsibility in maternity was effectual. 
Show them that corsets, heavy clothing, 
tight shoes, etc., were means of deteriora- 
tion to the human race and the argument 
carries more weight than all others. Health 
will give to girls freedom, increase their 
power of usefulness and give golden frui- 
tion in place of blighted hopes. Health in 
Woman will give a glad maternity, rejoic- 
ing in beauty, strength and endurance of 
offspring. 

Autce B, Srockxram, M. D. 
456 W. Adams St., Chicago, IU. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES 
With Equal Studies, Duties, and Priv- 
lleges. 

The lectures of the seventh year begs October 
1879, and continued toJune, 1880. is Med 
School was one of the first in this country to require 
apreliminary examination and to furn a tees 
years’ course. ‘To secure still more thorough 
results an optional four years’ course is established 
by which the graduate attains an additional degrve 
in Medicine and Sa as an evidence of study. 

he New Englan ale Medical College, the 
first school ever established for the medital cJucation 
of women, was, in 1874, by an act of the oe mong 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 

For announcements or information, ad the 


Dean. ; 
I, T. TALBO’L, M.D. 
66 Marlborough Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. , ly 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 


Sarah A. Colby, M.D. 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 
et Pn from so mrt 4p. m., daily 








Dr. Mary J. Safford, 


Residence and office, 
308 Columbus Avenue. 
Office hours from 11 to 2 4. w., 5 to 6 P. m. 


Mrs. H. B. O’Leary, M. D. 
75 CHESTER SQUARE, 
Near Tremont Street. 


Office Hours, 10 A, M. to1 P. M., Tuesdays and 
Thursdavs. All other days engaged by appointment 











The World for 1881. 


Tue Wor tp for 1881 will be the best and ye 
newspaper published in the English tongue on either 
side of the Atlantic. 

With new presses surpassing any ever before man- 
ufactured even by Hoe & Co.; wih new and un- 
equalled typographical and business facilities of all 
sorte, and with a better organized telegraphic corre- 
spondence throughout the world than that of any 
other American journal, THe Wortp for 1881 wil 
afford its readers daily a plete, d d aud 
trustworthy record of all current events, , 

In its Five Minutes With the News of the Day Tue 
WORLD meets aud keeps pace with the increasing de- 
mands made by rapid transit, the telegraph and the 
telephone, on the time and attention of business men. 

Its daily cable letters from London bring the Old 
World to the breakfast tables of the New. 

In its Wall Street Gossip ana its Items for Inves- 
tors, taken tovether with its accurate, candid and 








tely impartial Financial Article, Taz Worip 





HUMOROUS. 


A mosquito always settles before he pre- 
sents his bill. 


The Postmaster-General should suppress 
matrimony by all means, for matrimony is 
a lottery. 


The tree keeps its trunk in good order 
during the winter so that it will be ready to 
leave early in the spring. 


Patrick (dressing for a party)—‘‘Bedad, 
now, I shan’t be able to get on these boots 
till I’ve worn them a time or two.” 


Georgie (four years old) at the tea table— 
“Mamma, may I have some sardines?” 
Mammu—‘‘Wait till I’m ready, Georgie.” 
Georgie (surprised)—‘‘Why, ma, it’s me that 
wants ’em!” 


A bright little boy who had been en- 
gaged in combat with another boy was re- 
proved by his aunt, who told him he ought 
always to wait until the other boy ‘‘pitched 
into him.” ‘*Well,”’ exclaimed the little 
hero, “but if I wait for the other boy to 
begin, I’m afraid there won’t be any fight.” 











Abdominal 
Supporters. 


These new Supporters 
commend themselves at 
once to every lady suf- 
fering from weakness, 

ii) conseee, strairs or cor- 
iff pulency. They are sim- 
ple, durable and ieadily 
adjusted to fit any form. 
The increasing demand for these supporters is suf- 
ficient proof of their value. (Average price only $3.) 
Pads and straps for ruptures extra. Also, the ‘Dress- 
reform Corset,”’ Misses’ Shou der-brace Corset. and 
the Ladies’ Favorite. an entirely new device for an 
abdominal corset. For particulars send for circu- 
lar. Address or call: . 

MRS. M. A. KILGOUR, 
Winter street, Room F, Boston, Mase. 











HYGENIC 
GARMENTS. 


New Styles in 
s Dress : eform, 


Bates, 
Emancipation, 
and Corset 
Waists. 
Chemeletts, Alpha 
Underflannels and 
Corsets made to or- 


er. 
Agents wanted, 






Miss Bates, 
{ : \ys 129 Tremont St. 
as ane BOSTON. 








MRS. LYDIA E. PINKHAM, 


OF LYNN, MASS., 


Has made the Discovery ! 


Her Vegetable Compound the 
Savior of her Sex. 


HEALTH, HOPE AND HAPPINESS 
RESTORED BY THE USE OF 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
Vegetable Compound, 


The Positive Cure for 


ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS. 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


The Positive Cure 
For all Female Complaints. 

TnIs PREPARATION RESTORES THE BLOOD TO ITS 
NATURAL CONDITION, DIRECTS THE VITAL POWER 
ARIGHT, STRENGTHENS THE MUSCLES OF THE UTERUS 
AND LIFTS ITINTO PLACE, AND GIVES IT TONE AND 
STRENGTH, 80 THAT THE CURE IS radical and en- 
tire. It strengthens THE BACK AND PELVIO RE 
GION} IT GIVES TONE TO THE WHOLE NERYCUS 8Y 5 
TEM; IT RESTORES DISPLACED ORGANS TO THEIR 
NATURAL POSITION, THAT FEELING OF BEARING 
DOWN, CAUSING PAIN, WEIGHT AND BACKACHE, IS 
ALWAYS PERMANENTLY OURED BY ITS USE. 

It will, at all times and under all circum. 
stances, act in ony with the laws that 
govern the female system. 

For thecure of Kidney Complaints of either 
sex, this Compound is 

dia E. Pinkham’s V: le Compound 
is prepared at the proprietors laboratory. 
‘0, 233 Western Avenue, Lynn, Mass, 


N 
Price, $1. Six Bottles to one address, $5. 

Mrs. Pinkham freely answers allletters of inquiry. 
Send for pamphlets. Address as above. 

No family should be without Lydia E. Pinkham's 
LIVER . They cure Satipstion, Bilious 
ness, and Torpidity*of the Liver, 25 cts. per box 
GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., Boston, General Agents 

Sold by Druggists. 





daily presents an unrivalled picture not only of the 
true condition of the multitaudinous enterprises in 
which the adventurous and active people of this 
country invest their savings, but also of all the fluct- 
uating influences exerted upon those enterprises by 
oe speculations aad the speculators of the Stock Ex- 
change. 

No man who owns or expects to own an interest in 
any corporate property can afford to miss for a single 
day the information daily and exclusively given in 
Tue WORLD, not only as to the natural and legiti- 
mate course of affairs affecting stock values, but also 
as to the plans, echemes and combinations which are 
incessantly making and unmaking in and out of 
Wall street to affect those values. 

Tue Wor._p contains also every day the freshest, 
fullest and most instructive rotices of everything 
new and interesting in the realms of art, of literature 
and of social life. 

It is the accredited organ of the -olleges of the 
Union, and the accuracy and vivacity of its sporting 
columns, covering all the various forms of athletic 
amusement which have multiplied among us of late 
years, commend it to the ‘‘rising generation”’ through- 
out the country. 

As the only metropolitan morning journal publish- 
ed in the English language which maintains an un- 
swerving fidelity to the great enduring principles of 
the Democratic faith in politics,Taz Worip for 
1881 will be found, where for the last five years TuE 
Worp has heen found, absolutely loyal to Demo- 
cratic principles; absolutely independent of all per- 
sons, Cliques and factions within the Denocratic 
party. 

Tue Wortp will maintain the cause of the Union 
against sectionalism in all its forms, the cause of 
good government against corruption in all its form:, 
ead the cause of the people against monopoly in all 
ts forms. 


TERVS—POSTAGE PAID. 

Daily and Sundays one year, $12; six months, $6; 
three months, $3. ’ 

Daily, without Sundays, one year, $10; six months, 
$5; three months, $2.50; less than three months, $1 
per month. 

Tue Sunpay WouxLD, one year, $2. 

Tue Monday Wor tp, containing the Book Re- 
views and *‘College Chronicle,’ one year, $1.50. 

Tue Semt-W eEEKLY WorRLD (Tuesdays and Fridays) 
—$2a year. To Club Agents.—An extra copy lor 
club of ten; the Daily for club of twenty-five. 

Tue WEEKLY WorLD (Wednesday), $1 a year. To 
Club Avents—An extra copy for club of ten, the 
vy for club of twenty, the Daily for club 
0 ty. 

We Love no travelling agents. 

Specimen number eent free on application, 

Terms—Cash invariably in advance. 

Send post-office money order, bank draft or regis- 
tered letter. Bills at risk of the sender. 


Address 
THE WORLD, 
35 Park Row, New York. 











DINING: 
ROOMS. 


For LADIES & GENTLEMEN, 


23 & 27 Brattle Street, Boston. 


sagt Pere 
Remember, THE BIG CLOCK is 
directly in front of our Dining Rooms. 


R. MARSTON & CO. 





LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and F: nt Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15cents; Tender- 
loin steak, 20 cents. Alithe luxuries and delicacies 
of the season. cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 





Purest and Best Medicine ever Made, » 
tion of Hops, Buchu, Man- 
Dandelion, with all the best and 

tive properties of all other Bi 


ay 
P= an 


Tonic and mild Stimulant, 








Dr. Sara E. Brown, 
319 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Office Hours, A. M., 10 to 1; P. M.,2to 4. 


7" Mrs. Dr. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN. 


Chronic Diseases a Specialty, 


ESPECIALLY CATARRHAL TROUBLES 




















Electricity and Electric Baths cannot be estimat- 
ed too highly in cases of Debility, Nervons Prostra- 
tion, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Scrofula Enlarge- 
ments, Tumors, Paralysis, etc. Dr. Tuck’s Kidney 
Compound, and Margeson’s Calculifage, which she 
uses in her practice, and which has been used so ex- 
tensively throughout the Provinces, and now is be- 
ing introduced into this and neighboring States, is » 
specific for Inflammation of the Kidneys and Blad- 
der, Gravel, Gall-stones, Painfal Micturitions, In- 
continence, Bilious Colic, Dropsy, etc. This remedy 
is not recommended for every disease, but will cure 
the above. Her improved Hygienic Plasters (of which 
she has used 3,000 the past three years), for Rheuma- 
tism, Neuralgia, Sciatica, Bunions, Corns, Indiges- 
tion, Pain in the Back, Liver, Head and Joints, 
cannot be surpassed. Her Abdominal Supporters, 
Umbilical Trusses, Elastic Bande, Syringes, Rubber 
Urinals, etc., can be found as usual at her Office, 


28 Winter St., Room 16, Boston, Mass. 


Hygienic Ketreat, . South Weymouth. 
Send stamp for circulars, 


ANNIE T. FOGG. 


DRESS REFORM ROOMS. 
5 HAMILTON PLACE, 


(opp, Park St. Church, Boston.) 


Ladies’ and Children’s Undergarments made te 
order, in superior styie and warranted to fit. 


COMBINATION UNDER FLANNELS, 


In all sizes, for Winter or Summer wear, made 
to order. 
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Circalars with Descriptions, Prices, and Full 
Direction for Measuremerus for any garment or 
pattern sent by mail to any address. 


LADIES? FURNISHING GOODS in im- 
proved makes at lowest prices. 


~All Patterns from my rooms are cut 
from Measure and Warranted. 


Orders taken for 


THE LADIES’ IMPROVED BOOT. 


ANNIE T. FOGG, 


& Hamilton Place, Boston. 
(Formerly at 25 Winter St. 








[Patented Aug. 3, 1875; Sept. 24, 1878.] 





The above popular hygienic garment is manufao- 
tured by the undersigned from patterns furnished 
us by the patentee, . 8. T. Converse, and is of- 
ered at reduced prices by 

I. D. ALLEN & co., 21 Wirter Street, 

CUSHMAN & WIGHT, 37 Temple Place, 
And ladies’ furnishing stores 

Ladies who cannot be fit 
ments are invited to call at our manufactory and 
leave their orders, which will be executed in the best 
manrer and at a small advance upon the price of 
ready-made garments. 


GEORGE FROST & CO. 


287 Devonshire St. . . Boston. 


$5 10 S20 feckcireeeinwn’ d'0o, Port 
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WISCONSIN LEGISLATURE.—ADDRESS OF 
MES. EMMA C. BASCOM. 

The Wisconsin State Journal devotes a 
column to the address of Mrs. Bascom, wife 
of President Bascom of the Wisconsin Uni- 
versity, to the Legislature of the State on 
the Suffrage Question, which was soon to 
come before it. It is well adapted to any 
Legislature and is as follows: 

Gentlemen of the Senate and Assembly:—1 
learn that you are soon to take action upon 
the proposed constitutional amendment 
which involves Woman Suffrage; that is, 
you are soon to decide whether the princi- 
ples of the Declaration of Independence are 
henceforth to be fully recognized and ac- 
cepted in this commonwealth, 

This is a measure of such deep interest to 
women, and of such importance in its bear- 
ings upon the growth and progress of the 
people—and yet is so often ridiculed or 
treated in a trivial way—that I feel no apo- 
logy is called for in addressing you. 

Men, so long free themselves, do not 
easily appreciate the full meaning and value 
of this measure to women; do not readily 
understand how ardently they desire the full 
possession of their powers and privileges, 
and how intense is their hatred of every 
form of injustice aad oppression. 

In the disfranchisement of Woman, the 
very corner-stone of our government is set 
aside, its most fundamental principle vio- 
lated, and tyrannical power usurped. 

“Taxation without representation is 
tyranny,’’ declared our forefathers. If it 
was tyranny then, it is much greater tyranny 
under the light of to-day. Every thought- 
ful, educated woman is alive to this grand 
idea of representation, and grasps it in its 
far-reaching blessings much more tenacious- 
ly, much more wisely, than the founders of 
our republic, whose blood courses in our 
veins, could have done in their day. Yet, 
they fought, bled and died for it, as a vital 
principle; vital to life, liberty and happiness. 
It is just as vital to Woman, and we feel 
most keenly the injustice and oppression 
involved in the denial of the elective fran- 
chise and of those rights that grow out of it. 

No matter how large our taxes, how 
broad our knowledge, how great our virtue, 
we are classed with paupers and idiots and 
felons. We have no more voice in the dis- 
posal of publie funds to which we contri- 
bute, in the making of laws to which we are 
subject and in the administration of public 
measures that affect our liberty and happi- 
ness, than the most abject criminal of them 
all. This degradation serves to keep wo- 

men, as a class, in ignorance of their great 
needs, and of the large benefits equality be- 
fore the law would confer on them. 

It is said that all women would not vote 
if they had the opportunity. ‘This is doubt- 
less true. At first, probably only women of 
large views and aims, women engaged in 
philanthropic efforts, women whom frivo- 
lous, secondary interests cannot satisfy, 
would respond to their new duties and re- 
sponsibilities. 

All men do not vote. But was ever one 
so irrational as to offer this fact as a reason 
for disfranchising the men who do—the 
true, loyal, patriotic men who go to the polls 
as conscientiously as they perform any 
other duty? 

Polliog-places and politics in general are 
degrading in their influences, it is said. 

These and other like objections have been 
overthrown by experience—Woman has 
voted and has not been harmed, and the 
polling-places have been reformed. 

What may be the proportion of women 
who demand the elective franchise, we do 
not know, and it 1s a matter of no conse- 
quence. But we do know that the grandest 
examples of womanhood the world has ever 
seen—grandest in their high ideals, grandest 
in all the relations of private and social life, 
grandest and best especially as wives, 
mothers and daughters,—these women of 
large brains and large hearts and of incom- 
parable virtue, have everywhere been united 
and persistent in their demand for Woman 
Suffrage. Such women were Angelina G. 
Weld, Lydia Maria Child, Lucretia Mott, 
Mary Carpenter—sainted women of blessed 
memory; such women are the workers for 
the movement to-da¥: Frances P. Cobbe, 
Julia Ward Howe, Elizabeth 8. Phelps, 
Frances E Willard, Elizabeth C. Stanton, 
Lucy Stone, and hosts of others, whose 
literary works and philanthropic !‘abors 
have won them world-wide reputation. 

Women engaged in reforms and public 
charities have seen their wisest plans frus- 
trated and their labors undone through 
want of legislative power,—and they are 
asking for their just rights. Thoughtful 
women everywhere and of all ranks and oc- 
cupations are more and more realizing the 
evils that must always flow to both sexes, 
where one has the irresponsible keeping of 
the rights of the other. 

Ivan not suppose that any of your in- 
telligent body entertains the fear that do- 
mestic life will go to destruction, with Wo- 
man Suffrage; still, Iam happy to assert, 
without fear of contradiction, that the most 
public-spirited women have ever been found 
to be the most intelligent, devoted and con- 
scientious wives, mothers and daughters, 
according to the highest standard for these 
relations, 





Finally, we have a right to plead in our 
behalf the fundamental principle on which 
the progress of the race has hitherto turned 
—the full development of all those powers 
which we possess in common with men, and 
a just participation in the means by which 
the family and State are built up into purity 
and strength. 

Gentlemen of the Legislature, no other 
measure can come before you of such far- 
reachingimportance. Will not each of you 
give it your mature thought? 

All men discern the greatness of a great 
event or opportunity when it is past. It is 
only the wise man, the man who keeps pace 
in his thought with social truths, that un- 
derstands the critical moment when it is 
present, and so fulfills his own duty and 
achieves his lasting honor. 

It is given to you, as it is not often given 
toany man or body of men, to date ap 
epoch in the social growth of our State and 
also in the much grander march of human 
progress, Emma C. Bascom. 

Madison, March 10. 


OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 


President Garfield has reason to feel sat- 
isfied with the manner in which he was re- 
ceived in Washington on March 4. No 
royal personage could have made a greater 
sensation among loyal subjects than the 
president-elect of this republic did among 
its citizens. Along the route of the proces. 
sion flags were flying from every house. 
Arches were erected and every window was 
filled, while the squares had stands set up 
crowded with people. Regiments from 
New York, Pennsylvania, Mussachusetts, 
Maryland and the West, even as far as Wis- 
cousin, marched along in good style, each 
with a band of music. Some were in grey, 
others in dark blue with cloaks lined with 
red, others in cloaks of dark blue, fastened 
back to show the gay colors. General Gar- 
field, in an open barouche, bowed his ac- 
knowledgments with hatin hand. His car- 
riage was well protected with out-riders in 
a gay uniform of black and yellew, mount- 
ed vn handsome horses. All this parade 
escorted him from the Capitol to the White 
House. 

To the lovers of peace und republican 
simplicity this military pageant was not an 
agreeable sight. Could the spirit of 
Thomas Jefferson have witnessed it, that 
lover of democratic principles would have 
expired with grief to see how much this re- 
sembled a royal pageant. The procession 
lasted from half-past ten until half-past 
four in the afternoon. Fire works in the 
evening, and a grand ball in the National 
Museum building finished the inauguration 
of General Garfield. 

The peaceable citizens were all glad when 
it was over, for the crowd of military and 
of men and women from all parts of the 
Union filled every available space in the 
hotels and boarding houses,—increased the 
numbers of drunken men in the streets, and 
the watches and umbrellas stolen were more 
numerous than usual. However, an Amer- 
ican crowd is generally well behaved, and 
there was no disturbance or accident. 

Mrs. Hayes has left a very agreeable im- 
pression, and it will be difficult for her suc- 
cessor to excel her in grace and suavity of 
manner. Her last entertainment at the 
White House was given on the 24th of Feb- 
ruary. It was an evening reception for the 
diplomatic corps. The foreign ministers, 
with their secretaries and attachés were all 
present in official costume. This, with the 
navy and army officers also in uniform, and 
the ladies in all the magnificence of their best 
attire, made it a very brilliant affair. The 
Chinese minister with his suite were in 
their oriental costume, which, although 
very simple, was so totally different from 
everything else present that they were cen- 
ters of observation. The supper was com- 
posed of every imaginable delicacy except 
wine. Herein Mrs. Hayes has set an excel- 
lent example. Jewelry has not been seen 
on her person nor wine on her table,—two 
totally unnecessary luxuries. It is said 
that her successor will follow her example 
of simplicity in dress; whether she is equal- 
ly sound on the temperance question re- 
mains to be seen. 

Mrs. Foster, a very talented lady lawyer, 
has been lecturing in the Methodist Church 
on “The legal aspects of the temperance 
movement.” Sheis a most agreeable speak- 
er, and always attracts crowded houses. 

The unveiling of Mrs. Hayes’s portrait, 
painted by Huntington, took place amidst 
a crowded audience, at Lincoln Hall, on 
the evening of the 7th of March. Mrs. Fos- 
ter, Miss Willard, and other noted temper- 
ance leaders distinguished themselves by 
their logic and rhetoric. The portrait will 
hang in the White House as a memento of 
Mrs. Hayes's participation in the temperance 
cause, P. 

Washington, D. C. 


PKOHIBITION IN KANSAS. 


In Kansas, the vote on the constitutional 
amendment to prouibit the sale of liquor, 
stood in the Senate, thirty-twoto seven. In 
the House, one hundred to twenty three— 
making a joint ballot of 132 to 30—or a ma- 
jority of more than four-fifths! This vote 
is regarded as very significant in showing 
the drift of popular sentiment. 

The new law goes into effect May 1. 








LITERARY NOTICES. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons announce the 
three great biographies of the year: ‘‘Rem- 
iniscences of Carlyle” by James Anthony 
Froude; ‘‘Memoirsof Prince Metternich;”’ 
“Life and Letters of John T. Delane.” 


‘ The annpal number of the United States 
Posta Gutpg for 1881 isnow ready. The 
rice of the Postal Guide, including the 
arge January number in paper covers, is 
$1.50 per year. The January number bound 
in cloth and the monthly supplementary 
numbers in paper, $2.00 ayear. When not 
paid in advance for one year, the January 
number, in paper, $1.00; in cloth, $1.50. 
The eleven smaller numbers, in paper, each 
2° cents. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, 
ass. 


EMERSON’S QUARTETS AND CHORUSES for 
male voices. By L. O. Emerson. Price, 
60 cents or $6 per dozen. Published by 
O. Ditson & Co. 

Mr. Emerson prepares this book in re- 
sponse to the request of many musical 
friends for something of the kind that was 
“easy and attractive,” and for ‘‘male 
voices.” In obliging these friends, he has 
also conferred a benefit on the singing pub- 
lic, as the collection is throughout attrac- 
tive as well as easy, and the compass of the 
music is quite within the reach of male or 
female voices. 


‘Tue AMERICAN ALMANAC for 1881,edited 

| by Mr. A. R. Spofford, librarian of Congress, 
is the best American compilation of statisti- 
cal, financial and political facts as gathered 
from the latest official returns. It is one of 
the first —— of the census just taken, 
and generally comes down to Deeember 1, 
1880. Mr. Spofford’s position gives him ac- 
cess to much official information, and he 
has put it to ge uses. He has added many 
statistical tables, and withal can claim to 
have given the country its richest general 
almanac. The work is invaluable for pur- 
poses of reference. It is forsale ir two edi- 
tions, one costing 25 cents, the other $1.50. 
The latter is larger than the former, and 
bound in cloth. The smaller edition should 
be found in every counting room and coun- 
try store of the country; the larger is indis 
pensable in all American reference Jibra- 
ries.” This is the just and excellent tribute 
of the Boston Advertiser to the Americun 
Almanac, which should be in every house. 


BUSINESS NOTES. 


Easter Cards at Appleton’s, 7 School 
street, and many varieties of beautiful and 
unique stationery. 


Miss Bates has, conscientiously won an 
enviable reputation by her hygiene garments, 
but her waists, as one can even sce simply 
by the advertisement, are perfect for com- 
fort, contour and character of work. They 
are warranted to.fit!. .Many references can 
be given of those who wear them, and once 
adopted they become too satisfactory ever 
to relinquish. 


At this renovating season of the year, 
good housekeepers will be glad to know of 
the Cambridge Laundry, of old and estab- 
lished reputation, where all kinds of laun- 
dering can be done at short notice. By 
sending a postal card, the goods will be 
called for and delivered without expense. 
We have examined the new process of reno- 
vating Holland and Lace curtains, by which 
they reappear quite as well as new and at 
a triflingexpense. Sodenstreet, Cambridge- 
port. The Boston house is Richardson and 
Gerts 343 Washington street Boston. 























A Losing Joke. 


A prominent physician of Pittsburgh said 
jokingly to a lady patient who was com- 
plaining of her continued ill health, and of 
his inability to cure her, “try Hop Bitters!” 
The lady took itin earnest and used the 
Bitters, from which she obtsined permanent 
health. She now laughs at,the doctor for 
his joke, but he is not so well pleased with 
it, as it cost him a good patient.—Harris- 
burgh Patriot. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Women's Club.—Monday, 
March 28,3:30 P. M. Miss Mary E. Very will read 
& paper on ‘‘Vacation Schools.” 











Fouad,—In this city, on Monday last, a Rosary, 
which can be obtained at the office of the Woman's 
JOURNAL, 5 Park street, by proving property. 


Published March 26. 


A Fair Barbarian. 


BY MRS. FRANCES H. BURNETT. One Volume, 
16mo. Richly bound, $1.00. rene 
“‘We have no hesitation in saying that there is no 

living writer (man or woman) who has Mra. Burnett's 

dramatic power in telling a Gogo Y. Herald. 
“The brightest o wittiest of Mrz, Burnett's sto 
es , Realsi Set A 





x very y. 
“Mrs. Burnett fascinvtes her readers without ap- 
pearing to make an effort. and plays upon the human 
eart at will, making it thrill and vibrate under the 
4 influence of her genius.""—New Orleans Dem- 
ocrat. 


The Georgics of Virgil. 


Translated by MISS HARRIET W. PRESTON, 
One volume, i8mo. $1.00. 


NEW EDITIONS OF 


THE BEST ART BOOKS. 


A Hand-Book of Legendary 
and Mythological Art. 


BY CLARA ERSKINE CLEMENT. Profueely il- 
ustrated, and with a complete index. Fourteenth 
fa00"" revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth, 


Painters,Sculptors,Architects, 
Engravers, 
AND THEIR WORKS, 
A Hand-book, with many illnstrations and mono- 


grams, By CLARA ERSKINE CLEMENT. Sev- 
$3.00 edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8yvo, 





Somebody's Neighbors. 


A volume of Short Stories. 


ROSE TERRY COOKE. 


PRICE, $1.50. 
Dainty and Elegant Binding. 


More than 400 pages, covering twelve charming 
idyllic stories of New England life and manners, 
showing that profuund insight into Pnritan charac- 
ter, and that remarkable command of Yankee dialect, 
in which Mrs. Cooke has but one equal, and no supe. 
rior. These exquisite chronicles of the hill-conntry 
are full of high local color, pathos and piquancy, and 
their perusal is attended with alternate tears and 
smilee, Their narration is vigorous and spirited, 
wong in all points, and outlined with rare dra- 
matic skill. 

Certainly no ordinary novel illustrates a greater 
variety of types, or illustrates them better, than this 
single group of short stories—less than half the num- 
ber in the book—and in no recent novel of New Eng- 
land life are individuals more graphically portrayed. 
* * * Truly a work of rare literary excellence. It 
offers even to novel readers a larger return of interest 
than most novels do.—New York Evening Post. 





*,* Sold by all booksellers; sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price, by the publishers, 


JAMES R, OSGOOD & CO, 


7 Boston. a 
TO ORDER. 


We invite attention to the stock of English, Scotch 
and other foreign cloths of our new Spring importa- 
tion, which we are now opening in our Custom De- 
partment. 

Garments ordered here are made by skilful hands 
on the premises, and will be guaranteed frst-c/ass in 
every respect. 

We have facilities for obtaining the best materials 
direct from the first European mannufacturere, and 
we mean that our prices shall be satisfactory to all 
who expect and are willing to pay fair prices for the 
best goods, 


Macullar, Parker &Comp’y 


400 Washington St. 








HOME AND DAY SCHOOL. 
PINE CLIFF COTTAGE, 





The Spring Quarter of 10 weeks will commence 
April 25th. Six boarding pupils of both sexes will 
be admitted. Pupils and other children, with or 
without their parerts, can be boarded curing the 
summer vacation. The location is one of the most 
healthy within ten miles of Boston, with ample 
grounds and every requisite for study and recreation. 

Parents who wish to travel and be exempt from the 
care of their children during the summer, and who 
are seeking a retired and healthfal place adapted to 
the nature of a child, and therefore conducive to 





Sunday Meetings for Women.—At_ 157 
Tremont street at the rooms of the ‘‘Women’s Edu- 
cational and Industrial Union,’’ March 27,3 P. M. 
Speaker, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. Subject, “How to 
Love the World.”” Women invited. 


Lost.—At the annual meeting of the Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association at the Mei 





PP where special attention will be ziven to 
their manners and habits, and being under the direct 
supervision of the principal, the best of care grant- 
ed, Seeety and morally, as well as mentally, can 
not fail to be satisfied. 

TERMS: A scholastic year, Tuition in English 
Branches, Plain Needle Work, Pencil Drawing (in- 
clusive of board and washing), $200. Other branches 





Jan. 28, a Stylographic Pen. The finder will much 
oblige the owner by returning it to the office of the 
Woman's Journal, 5 Park street. 


Mrs. Aasta Hansteen at her rooms No. 36 
Studio Building, will receive vieltors from 10 to 12 
every Saturday, and a few pupils at any time. She 
has some large fine paintings. ‘‘Moses sustained by 
Aaron and Hur,” “‘Jael and Sisera,” also life size 
portraits, one of Bjornstjerne Bjornson. Mrs. Han- 
pas eee oil painting, and crayon, or charcoal 

rawing. 








Moral Education Association.—A meet- 
ing will be held at the house of Mrs. Jacob A. Howe, 
No, 10 Faulkner st., Fanikner, Mass., on Tuesday P. 
M. March 29, at 2:30. Mrs. A. M. Diaz will speak on 
“Society and Individuality.” Train leaves Boston 
for Malden on the Boston & Maine R. R. at 1:30. 
Take omnibus at the station for Faulkner st. Return 
on 5.08 train via. Saugus Branch R. R. 

The second in the course of the meetings under the 
auspices of the Moral Education Association to be 
held in Charlestown, will pap iece Saturday, March 
26, at 626 Main street, at3 P.M. Miss Lizzie Newell, 
a teacher in one of the Boston schools, will speak on 
“The Sandwich Islands.”’ April 2, at 3P. M. at same 
place, — Frederic Hinckley will speak. Subject, 

he True Method of Moral Effort.” Ali are invited. 


Mr. Thaxter is to give a course of six readings 
from Browning’s poems, beginning Wednesday, 
March 30, at the Women’s Club Rooms at 3:30 P. M. 
These readings offer a rare pleasure to all who enjo: 
the quiet impersonation of a poem without scenic ef- 
fect or any attempt at dramatics, whilst tones of 
voice are s0 consonant with the character of the per- 
son speaking in the poem that the listener is startled 
into a a conception of the meaning never before real- 
ized. The demand for this special pleasure has so 
largely increased that Mr. Thaxter has at last con- 
sen to give this course. Tickets for the course 
$3.00, single tickets, 50 cents. 











Sg 66 ac in your own town. Terms and $5 out- 
fitfree. Address H. Hatitetr & Co., Port- 





land, Maine. 





ata extra charge. 
Application made and information os by ad. 
aveming the Principal, E. L. W. Wiilson, 1 Cit 
Square, Charlestown District, Boston, prior to April, 
after which time at Pine Cliff Cottage. 

REFERENCES, 

Rev. 8. K. Lotbrop, D. D., Boston; John G. Whit- 
tier Oak Knoll, Danvers; Joseph Cartland, Gertrode 
W. Cartland, former Principals of Friends’ Lang = 4 
School, Providence, R. 1; Col. Eliphalet Stone, Ded- 
ham, Mase; Rev. W. G. Babcock, Boston; George A. 
Sawyer, Principal of Commercial School. 161 ‘Trem- 
ont Street, Boston; Mrs. H. W. Sewall, Melrose, 
Mass; Miss Lucy Larcom, Beverly Farms, Mass. 





A WEEK. $12 a day at home easily made. 
$72 Costly outfit free. Address Truz & Co Au- 
gusta, Maine. 


The Flynt Waist or True Corset 


One of the great inventions of the age that every 
woman who prizes comfort, health or beauty should 
inveetigate. It is the only Waist or Coreet known 
that in its construction combines a Shoulder-Brace, 
8 Bust, Skirts and Hore Support. While it fite like a 
glove in every it leaves the wearer perfectly free 
to breathe, reach, button her boots, or swim if she 
pares For corpuient women this invention isa 

0, for thin women a blessing, for growing girls of 
inestimable value. 

Constantly on exhibition, where all are invited te 
examine, at 


MBS. FLYNT’S MANUFACTORY, 
319 COLUMBUS AVENUE, 


The Highland Street Colambus Avenue cars pass 
the door every few minutes. 





“A book which will surely leave its mark on the 
thought of this generation and the life of the next.’* 


NOW READY: 


The Duties of Women 


A COURSE OF LECTURES BY 
FRANCES POWER COBBE. 





“What is best in the whole book is that she founds 
her teaching for women so strongly in the deepest 
and simplest moral principles that her thoughts 
come with a force and breadth which win for them 
at once a respectful hearing,""—London Spectator. 





Author's American Edition. Cloth. 12mo 
PRICE $1 0. 





For sale at the office of the Woman's Journal, 
Park Street, Boston. 


Old Corner Packet 


SENT FREE FOR $1.00. 





Containing Old Corner Note Paper, Envelopes, 
Penholder, ¢dozen Pene, Rubber, Pencil, Blotting 
Paper, 1 Rare French Gilt Set, 1 German Set, and 
other cards, 


“APPLETON’S STORE,” 


7 SCHOOL STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


BEETHOVEN MUSIC SCHOOL, 


MISS F. E. PAINE, Principal. 


Class Of 4.000... .sscccee ++» $10.00 cach 
Oe  &, ceccccccccescesocesesees 14.00 “ 
CF MF Boccccccce TIETTITI TTT TTT 17.00 * 
HS 0 |, ecceveccrecsocesecosesee 20.00 


Particular attention given to the selection of 
Pianos. Inetruction given at residences. Inetrue- 
tion given at No. 622 Tremont St., and 126 Mr. Ver- 
non St., Boston, Mass. Apply at 622 Tremont St. 


School af Elocution & Expression. 


Fall term opens October 6th, 1880. For particulars, 
address, 
ANNA BARIGH1, Prin. 


Freeman Place, Beacon St., Boston. 


~ JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO.'S- 
BEEF, WINE AND IRON, 


The Best Nutritive Tonite. 
ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
604 Washington &t., cor Bedford Street. 1w 


April number for sale by all newedealers; 15 cents a 
copy; $1.50 a year. One specimen free. Address 
RUSSELL PUBLISHING CO., 149 A Tremont street, 
Boston, Mass. 
= a 

Kensington Stitch. 

Ladies who have been deterred from learning that 
fascinating work, the Kensington Stitch, on ac- 
count of the expense, will be glad to know that 
MKS. DAMOREAU, 125 Tremont street, the most 
experienced teacher in the city. will give twelve 
hours’ instruction in classes, for fivedollars. This is 
an opportunity never before offered by any really 
competent teacher in Boston. 


B. F. Sargent, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL 
Picture Frames, 
Wholesale and Retail. 
Paintings, Engravings, Etc,, 


Neatly and Promptly Framed. Old Frames Re-gilt. 
69 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 





H li Theee beantiful pictures are exace 
e lotype reprodnctions by the Heliotype Pro- 
cess of Rare and Costly Engravings, 
E H from Paintings by the Old Masters, 
NElAVINGSana of the finest of modern French 
and English Publications. They 
are printed upon the same paper, with the same 
ink as the original engravings, and will never 
Jade. They are of a uniform size (19x24 inchee 
and are sold at the remarkably low price of FIFT 
CENTS each. Descriptive catalogues scent to any 
dd upon application. 





EASTER JOYS, 


AND NEW VARIETIES EASTER CARDS. 


Appleton’s Stationery Store, 


7 SCHOOL ST., BOSTON. 


Cambridge Laundry. 


One of the oldest and best’ Laundries tpmny - at 
your own door. Send a postal card and our drivers 
will call Monéays at any pest of the city and de- 
liver the goods Wpaow: a» Holland Shades and Lace 
Curtains made a specialty, and always hung like new 
when ironed by our new process. 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 
SODEN STREET, CAMBRIDGEPORT. 


DR. DIO LEWIS'S SANITARIUM 


At Arlington Heights, Mass. This institution, com- 
plete ir every department, is now open to invalids, 
Send fo circular to DR. LEWIS, Arlington Leight 








JAMES R. OSGOOD &CO0.’S 
NEW HELIOTYPE AKT GALLERY, 
213 Tremont St. 6me 


Artistic Paper Hangings. 


A large stock of the latest designs of Paper Hang- 
ings, Borders, Dadoes and Friezes, retailing as low 
as any other store in Boston, 


T.F.SwAw, 


20 CORNHILL, . - BOSTON. 
“PROBATE CONFISCATION,” 
4th edition, by Mrs. J. W, Stow, treats of the 
property rights of wives and widows. Price, Lew 


ostpaid. Send “money orders”’ to Educational an 
fodustrial Union, 157 Tremont street, Boston, Mass. 
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